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Hitting  the  brakes 

Spurred  by  TV  report,  Louisiana  OK’s  strict  limits  on  traffic  stops 


Lousiana  law  enforcemeat  ofiTsceni  must  now 
conduct  traffic  slops  under  strict  guidelines 
approved  by  Governor  Mike  Foster  in  July,  which 
sei  limits  on  how  long  the  slops  can  last  and 
prohibit  officers  from  issuing  warning  dckeis  to 
motorist  as  an  excuse  to  conduct  searches. 

Officers  are  also  required  to  be  in  marked  cars 
and  in  uniform  when  they're  on  traffic  detail  or 
conducting  stops. 

The  guidelines  are  part  of  a package  of 
revisions  to  the  slate’s  asset-forfeiture  statutes  that 
are  intended  to  correct  allegations  of  police  abuse 
of  the  forfeiture  program  that  were  made  in  a 
controversial  report  on  NBC -TV’s  “Dateline" 
news  show  in  January. 

“Dateline"  reported  that  authorities  in 
Calcasieu  and  Jefferson  Davis  parishes  made 
questionable  traffic  stops  of  out-of-state  motorists 
and  drivers  in  expensive  cars  along  Intestate  10. 
which  authorities  believe  is  a major  drug- 
trafficking pipeline  between  Mexico  and  Florida. 
After  gaining  permission  to  search  the  vehicles, 
the  report  said  officers  sometimes  ordered  cars 
impounded  and  would  seize  cash  and  other 
valuables  from  motorists,  somerimes  doing  so 
with  slim  or  questionable  evidence. 

“As  a result  of  that  story,  the  Legislature  ^d 
Governor  put  forfft  these  revisions  to  the  law  and 
restricted  some  of  the  activities,"  said  Representa- 
tive Tbny  Perkins,  whose  measure  prohibiting  the 


issuing  of  warning  tickets  and  setting  limits  on 
how  long  traffic  stops  can  last  was  included  in  the 
final  version  of  the  legislation. 

Under  Perkins’s  amendment,  traffic  stops  may 
not  last  longer  “than  reasonably  necessary”  to 
write  a ticket.  The  measure  is  intended  to  prevent 
searches  or  calls  for  backup  officers  to  make  u 
search  while  the  driver  is  detained  for  a ticket, 
Peridns  said,  but  doesn’t  apply  if  there  is 
“reasonable  suspicion  of  additional  criminal 
activity"  when  the  stop  occurred. 

Foster  also  charged  the  Louisiana  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  with  conducting  oversight 
on  highway  interdiction  procedures  and  the  asset- 
forfeiture  program,  including  developing 
guidelines  and  ethics  standards. 

Officials  decided  to  act  despite  the  controversy 
spawned  by  the  program’s  “scandalous"  dramati- 
zation of  the  alleged  abuses,  which  were  denied 
by  agencies  named  in  the  program  yet  nonetheless 
caused  an  uproar  among  law  enforcement  officials 
statewide,  said  Pete  Adams,  executive  director  of 
the  Lousiana  District  Attorneys  Association, 
which  drafted  the  final  legislation. 

“The  presentation  was  so  inflammatory  that  it 
sparked  an  investigation  and  a self-examination 
on  the  part  of  a number  of  agencies,"  Adams  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "We  looked  at  the  kinds 
of  practices  that  had  the  potential  for  being 
abusive,  and  come  up  with  a list  of  improvements 


designed  to  thwart  any  abuse  imd  to  restore  public 
confidence,  not  only  in  drug  asset-forfeiture  but 
in  highway  interdiction  in  general. 

"Whut  we  didn’t  want  to  do  was  have  a 
situation  where  the  entire  program  was  threatened 
by  some  cowboy-type  actions  that  might  have 
been  taking  place.  What  (abuses)  we  discovered 
isccurred  mostly  in  smaller  Jurisdictions  where 
(officers)  were  not  being  supervised  as  tightly  as 
wc  might  have  hoped." 

Adams  said  the  prosecutors'  a.ssoctation  is 
confident  that  the  changes  will  prevent  po.ssiblc 
abuses  of  traffic  stops  while  preserving  the  asset- 
forfeiture  program.  "Out  of  adversity  comes 
growth,  and  although  it  was  an  awful  program, 
we  have  made  some  pretty  solid  improvcnient.s,“ 
he  said. 

A.R.  Hodgkins,  a former  Calcasieu  deputy 
who  is  assistant  director  of  the  Uiuisiuna  Sheriffs 
Association,  said  the  group  grudgingly  supported 
the  legislation,  even  though  its  membership  was 
“lutally  in  disagreement"  with  the  portrayal  on 
“Dateline."  LSA  officials  wrote  o response  to  the 
show's  allegations  that  the  group  planned  to 
publish  in  ncw.spapcrs,  but  “the  Guvemor  asked 
us  not  to."  Hodgkins  said. 

“Our  attitude  was  to  leave  (the  current 
program]  alone....  It's  been  used  us  u model  for 
legislation  in  other  states,  and  it's  busicuily 
identical  to  Federal  law."  he  said. 


Try,  try  again:  Ohio  FOP  seeks 
shield  against  releasing  officer  info 
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Join  us  in 

cyberspace! 

Law  Enforcement  News  now 
has  its  own  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  — LEN 
Online  — as  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing information  outreach  to 
the  police  profession.  You  can 
access  the  page  at  http:// 
www.lib.jjay.cuny.edu/len. 


The  addresses,  phone  numbers  and 
other  personal  information  about  Ohio 
peace  officers  would  be  exempt  from 
the  state's  open-records  law  under  a bill 
currently  being  con.sidered  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

It’s  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  bill 
has  been  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
22.000-member  state  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  Sponsored  by  Representative 
Jamie  Callender,  a Republican,  the  bill 
would  exempt  from  public  disclosure  a 
peace  officer’s  home  address,  telephone 
number.  Social  Security  number,  bank 
account  numbers,  medical  information, 
and  information  about  family  members. 
It  covers  corrections  and  police  offic- 
ers. slate  troopers  and  sheriffs'  depu- 
ties. but  not  elected  officials  such  as 
sheriffs. 

Under  the  bill,  officers’  cities  and 
towns  of  residence  would  be  subject  to 
disclosure,  but  not  street  addresses,  to 
ensure  that  officers  were  complying 
with  residency  requirements.  People 
wishing  to  obtain  street  addresses  or 
telephone  numbers  would  have  to  con- 
vince a common  pleas  court  ihai  the 
information  was  vital  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  should  be  released. 

By  late  July,  the  bill  was  awaiting 
action  by  the  House  of  Represemaiives' 
Rules  Committee.  While  passage  of  the 
measure  remains  uncertain,  it  has  once 
again  sparked  a war  of  words  over  how 
much  personal  information  about  peace 
officers  should  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  particularly  the  media. 

Officials  of  Ohio  law  enforcement 


organizations  argue  that  the  information 
should  be  kept  private  to  protect  offic- 
ers and  their  families  from  stalkers,  re- 
venge-seeking criminals  and  other 
threats.  Paul  Cox.  chief  counsel  to  the 
FOP.  said  there  have  been  several  inci- 
dents "where  defense  attorneys  have 
used  public  records  to  get  information 
that  has  scared  officers  involved  in  a 
case  ’■ 

Cox.  who  described  passage  of  the 
bill  as  a "long-term  legislative  goal”  of 
the  FOP.  said  the  bill  also  would  limit 
the  media's  ability  to  violate  the  pn- 
vacy  of  families  in  limes  of  crisis,  such 
as  line-of-duty  deaths.  "We  had  a situ- 
ation where  a newspaper  got  to  a 
woman’s  home  before  she  got  a chance 
to  get  there  and  tell  her  kids  that  her 
husband  had  been  shot  and  killed."  he 


Criminal  justice  students  at  McIn- 
tosh College  in  Dover.  N.H..  are  gel- 
ling a firsthand  look  at  police  work 
while  earning  college  credit,  by  panici- 
paling  in  a Cnmewatch  patrol  project 
that  expanded  over  the  summer  to  a 
previously  seedy  downtown  area  that 
officials  hope  to  reclaim. 

About  a dozen  criminal  justice  ma- 
jors are  spending  four  or  five  hours  a 
week  patrolling  an  area  that  includes 
the  Rjverwalk  along  the  Cocheco  River, 


told  LEN.  "We’re  hoping  not  to  have 
to  exhibit  a body  before  wc  cun  gel  this 
thing  passed." 

"Our  officers  and  their  families 
don't  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  enmi- 
nul  dement  by  giving  them  free  rein 
(on  information]  about  where  our  fami- 
lies live  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  just 
a common-sense  issue,"  added  Jim 
Roberts,  executive  director  of  the 
1 .700-mcmber  Ohio  Trixipcrs  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
opposes  the  bill,  contending  it  will 
hobble  the  press  from  fulfilling  its 
watchdog  role.  The  association  also 
believes  that  the  bill  would  open  the 
doors  to  similar  demands  for  exemp- 
tions by  other  public  officials.  The  Ohio 
Prosecuting  Attorneys  AssiKiJiion  is 


where  patrols  started  in  June.  The  ef- 
fort is  part  of  a Crimcwatch  program 
overseen  by  McIntosh  College,  which 
provides  recruit  and  in-service  training 
to  area  police  agencies,  and  the  43-of- 
ficcr  Police  Department  in  Dover,  a city 
of  20.000  residents. 

The  five-year -old  program  is  open 
to  any  student  on  a volunteer  basis,  al- 
lowing students  to  explore  possible  in- 
terests in  law  enforcement.  But  enmi- 
nal  justice  majors  can  receive  college 


said  to  be  weighing  a request  to  shield 
the  home  addresses  of  ussisiuni  pros- 
ecutors from  the  open-records  law. 

"The  association's  («)siiion  is  that 
the  Fraternal  Order  ol  Police  is  seek- 
ing to  shield  what  is  now  public  record," 
said  Frank  E.  Dcaner,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  newspaper  group,  which  rep- 
resents 82  daily  and  92  weekly  papers. 
"For  the  lust  five  years,  us  the  K)P  has 
attempted  to  puss  this  thing  in  one  form 
or  another,  wc  have  never  felt  that 
they’ve  clearly  dcmonsiruicd  the  need 
for  shielding  the  information." 

IX'uncr  told  LEN  that  the  law  would 
not  prevent  news  coverage  that  law 
enforcement  finds  distasteful.  "As  u 
matter  of  face,  this  law  could  stop 
people  from  actually  doing  positive  in- 
terviews.” he  said. 


credit  fur  participating  as  part  of  an  in- 
ternship at  a local  police  dcpurtmeni. 
said  James  R Phelan,  a retired  FBI  of- 
ficial who  is  chairman  of  the  college's 
criminal  justice  program. 

"This  is  sinclly  a community  ser- 
vice — a participatory  event  where  they 
gel  to  engage  with  police  agencies  in 
helping  to  preserve  peace  and  order." 
Phelan,  the  former  chief  of  the  FBI's 
Bomb  Data  Center,  said  of  the  program. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


For  some  in  Dover,  patrol 
is  an  educational  experience 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A deal  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  city  of  New 
Britain  and  Police  OITicer  JclTrcy  Tanzi 
that  will  reportedly  end  Tan/.i's  career. 
The  officer's  badge,  credit  cards  and 
checks  were  stolen  in  u massage  parlor 
robbery 

The  state  Supreme  Court  on  July  2 1 
unanimously  upheld  a law  that  imposes 
a pnson  sentence  on  those  who  improp- 
erly store  nrcurms  if  children  injure  or 
kill  someone  with  guns  left  in  their 
reach.  The  ruling  a^irmcd  the  felony 
conviction  of  Joseph  Wilchinski  of 
Glastonbury,  a campus  police  officer  at 
Central  Connecticut  State  University. 
Wilchinski's  teen-age  son  found  his 
.357  magnum  in  a leather  ease  stored 
under  a bureau.  The  gun  went  off  when 
he  and  another  boy  handled  it.  TTic  sec- 
ond boy  was  struck  in  the  face  and  died 
two  days  later.  Wilchinski  was  con- 
victed in  1 996  and  placed  on  three  years 
probation. 

Protesters  look  to  the  streets  of  East 
Haven  on  July  14  to  cull  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  a while  police  officer  who 
fatally  shot  an  unarmed  black  moionst 
three  months  earlier.  The  driver.  Malik 
Jones.  21.  hud  been  pursued  into  New 
Haven  by  Eiasl  Haven  officers  who  hud 
received  a report  that  Jones's  van  was 
being  dnven  erratically.  The  officer 
who  shot  Jones  said  he  acted  in  self- 
defense  because  he  thought  Jones  was 
trying  to  run  him  over.  Jones  was  shot 
at  least  four  times.  East  Haven’s  force 
includes  no  black  otTicers. 

DELAWARE  — Lewc.s  police  I.icut. 
Ronald  "Beau"  Gooch,  a 16-year  vet- 
eran. was  appointed  us  the  city's  police 
chief  July  IS.  ending  an  1 1 -month  stale- 
mule  over  filling  the  position. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
Capitol  police  officer  who  serves  us 
driver  and  bodyguard  for  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  was  urrcsied  for 
drunken  dnving  June  28  during  an  of- 
ficial trip  to  Tcxa.s.  but  Gingrich’s  se- 
curity detail  did  not  report  the  incident 
to  the  Speaker  for  fear  he  would  be  an- 
gry. Officer  John  Erickson  was  found 
on  June  28  on  an  access  road,  “passed 
out/exlremcly  intoxicated.’’  according 
to  a San  Antonio  police  repon.  He  has 
been  on  indefinite  personal  leave  since 
his  arrest. 

MAINE  — The  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  awarded  a S3 16.000  grant  to 
set  up  the  state's  first  drug  court  in 
Cumberland  County.  Drug-addicted 
criminals  will  appear  before  a judge 
each  week. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Morton  Brody 
ruled  July  IS  that  a Portland  girl  who 
was  coerced  into  informing  police  about 
her  parent’s  drug  use  when  she  was  1 1 
can  sue  the  officec  James  Gillway.  who 
is  now  police  chief  in  Searsport. 
Gillway.  who  worked  with  Crystal 
Grendell  in  a DARE  program,  told  her 
that  her  parents  would  not  be  arrested, 
but  would  be  in  trouble  if  she  did  not 
cooperate.  Gillway  also  told  Grendell 
that  her  parents  would  beat  her  if  she 
told  them  she  had  spoken  to  police 
about  their  drug  use.  The  parents. 
Preston  and  Gail  Grendell,  were  ar- 


rested in  1991  and  charged  with  culti- 
vating manjuana.  Preston  Grendell  was 
given  a 90-day  suspended  sentence  and 
one  year  probation. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — An  official 
week  of  mourning  was  declared  in 
Middleton  in  July  to  honor  Police  Of- 
ficer Edward  M.  Couture,  the  first 
member  of  the  department  ever  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Couture  was  struck 
byaJecpJuly  14  while  workingacon- 
struction  detail.  He  was  posthumously 
promoted  to  sergeant. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A 56-pcrccnl  drop 
in  drug-related  arrests  has  been  noted 
on  blocks  where  the  city  of  Camden  has 
boarded  up  or  razed  empty  houses, 
along  with  u 3 1 -percent  drop  in  drug- 
related  arrests  citywide.  In  the  past  year, 
more  than  600  abandoned  houses  have 
been  scaled,  and  nearly  100  others  de- 
molished. A study  prepared  by  Camden 
Churches  Organized  for  People,  which 
has  been  helping  the  city  coordinate  the 
demolition  effort,  found  an  8.4-pcrccnt 
reduction  in  overall  arrests  in  neighbor- 
hiKKls  where  IS  or  more  houses  have 
razed  or  boarded. 

An  Eidison  police  officer  making  a 
traffic  slop  found  $232,000  in  the  trunk 
of  a car  driven  by  two  Colombian  na- 
tionals believed  to  be  laundering  money 
for  the  Medellin  cocaine  cartel.  The 
money  is  believed  to  be  pan  of  S 1 mil- 
lion the  pair  was  trying  to  sneak  into 
Colombia,  said  authorities.  Officer  Tho- 
mas Duffy,  a five-year  veteran,  saw 
Juun  F.  Valdes  Gallcgo,  21.  and 
Mauricio  A.  Aguirre.  27.  driving  with 
their  headlights  off.  A learner's  permit 
offered  by  Gallcgo  gave  a different 
name,  as  did  the  car’.s  registration. 
Duffy  then  found  wads  of  $20  and  $1 
bills  in  the  trunk.  A subsequent  raid  on 
Valdes’s  apanmcni  turned  up  $780,000 
in  small  bills. 

NEW  YORK  — The  Geographical 
Targeting  Order  signed  by  Treasury 
Undersecretary  Raymond  Kelly  has 
forced  drug  dealers  to  bulk-ship  illegal 
profits  and  has  made  it  much  easier  for 
New  York  City  ptilice  to  seize  the  cash 
— more  than  $37  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1997  alone.  Major  enforcement 
drives  in  upper  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn North  are  credited  with  a 28-per- 
cent increase  in  seized  drug  funds.  The 
targeting  order  requires  that  businesses 
rcpr^rt  all  wire  transactions  to  Colom- 
bia of  more  than  $750.  The  threshold 
hud  been  $10,000. 

John  Rivera  was  convicted  July  15 
of  murdenng  his  wife,  u New  York  City 
police  officer.  Rivera  hud  claimed  that 
his  28-year-old  wife,  Kimberly,  had 
shot  herself  in  the  head  before  his  eyes 
with  u 9mm.  Beretta  pistol.  A soot 
smudge  on  Rivera's  thumb,  however, 
showed  she  was  trying  to  deflect  the 
weapon,  not  fire  it. 

Ex-New  York  City  police  officer 
Paolo  Colecchia  was  sentenced  July  2 1 
to  1 to  AVi  years  in  pnson  for  fatally 
shooting  an  unarmed  man  in  the  back 
on  a Bronx  subway  platform  in  July 
1996.  Colecchia.  who  is  believed  to  be 
just  the  third  NYPD  officer  convicted 
of  committing  homicide  while  on  duly, 
was  convicted  in  May  of  second-degree 
manslaughter  for  shooting  Nathaniel 
Levi  Gaines  Jr.,  a Navy  veteran  and 
part-time  loll  collector  Judge  Ira 
Cloberman.  who  presided  over 
Colecchia's  bench  trial,  said  that  while 


he  realized  police  had  to  make  split- 
second  decisions.  Colecchia’s  actions 
were  “grossly  reckless  and  grossly  ex- 
cessive “ Colecchia  is  free  on  $ 100,000 
bail  pending  appeal. 

A plan  to  equip  the  entire  New  York 
City  police  force  with  hollow-point 
bullets  has  apparently  been  put  on  hold 
at  least  until  after  the  November  may- 
oral  election.  A police  official  said  that 
while  evidence  suggests  that  the  hol- 
low-point IS  a superior  round,  the  de- 
partment has  not  completed  its  review. 


ALABAMA  — The  FBI  has  reopened 
an  investigation  into  the  1963  bomb- 
ing of  a Binrungham  church  that  killed 
four  little  girls.  Among  those  being  re- 
interviewed is  67-year-old  Bobby 
Frank  Cherry,  who  now  lives  in  Texas 
but  was  a Birmingham  pipefincr  at  the 
lime  of  the  bombing.  A report  believed 
to  have  been  blocked  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  named  Cherry  and 
three  others,  as  possible  suspects.  The 
only  one  ever  prosecuted  for  the  deadly 
blast  was  Robert  Edward  Chambliss, 
but  not  until  14  years  had  passed. 

Some  42.500  marijuana  plants,  with 
an  estimated  street  value  of  $85  mil- 
lion, were  burned  by  state  troopers  in 
July  as  part  of  an  annual  eradication 
project. 

ARKANSAS  — A man  whose  earlier 
conviction  for  murdering  a police  of- 
ficer was  reversed  because  blacks  had 
been  unfairly  excluded  from  the  jury 
has  been  convicted  again  of  the  crime. 
Clay  A.  Ford  was  convicted  July  17  of 
killing  Blytheville  Sgt.  Glen  Bailey  at 
aroadblock  in  ManononSept.  5. 1980. 
Ford,  who  is  black,  said  he  shot  Bailey 
instinctively  when  he  turned  and  saw 
him  standing  behind  him. 

FLORIDA  — Miami  officials  have  re- 
jected an  overtime  pay  request  by  Po- 
lice Officer  Hector  TVujillo,  who  pul  in 
for  court-related  overtime  for  the  four 
hours  he  spent  being  booked  following 
his  arrest  on  rheketeenng  and  bribery 
charges  in  March. 

LOUISIANA  — A witness  has  backed 
up  two  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff’s  depu- 
ties who  were  involved  in  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a Bridge  City  man  in  July. 
RB  Hill  Jr.  41.  was  stopped  in  what 
was  described  as  a routine  check  in  a 
high-crime  area.  A computer  check  re- 
vealed Hill  had  outstanding  warrants  for 
theft  and  narcotics.  Hill  broke  away  and 
fled,  and  Deputies  Wade  St.  John  and 
Thomas  Bryson  of  the  Street  Cnmes 
Unit  caught  up  with  him  after  a foot 
chase.  A struggle  ensued,  and  St.  John, 
believing  he  was  losing  the  battle  for 
control  of  the  gun.  yelled  for  Bryson  to 
fire  a shot.  Hill  was  hit  in  the  back  and 
died  at  the  scene.  Romalice  White  Jr. 
said  the  deputies  did  not  try  to  beat  up 
Hill,  just  hold  him  down.  Hill,  he  said, 
was  overpowering  them.  White  called 
911.  he  said,  because  he  believed  the 
police  needed  help. 

An  office  used  by  New  Orleans  po- 
lice at  the  Iberville  public  housing  com- 
plex was  set  on  fire  in  July  by  an  ar- 
sonist. The  fire  caused  extensive  dam- 


age to  the  office,  scorching  furniture, 
walls,  and  floors  before  dying  out. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Raleigh  po- 
lice Del.  Paul  Hale  and  Sharpsbuig  po- 
lice Capt.  Wayne  Hathaway  were  fa- 
tally shot  in  separate  incidents  in  mid- 
July.  Hale.  37.  was  killed  after  a 
stakeout  turned  violent,  and  Hathaway 
was  shot  to  death  after  intervening  in  a 
domestic  dispute  in  which  the  accused 
gunman's  wife  was  also  killed. 
Hathaway,  48.  had  led  Sharpsburg’s  six- 
member  department  for  18  years. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  Attor- 
ney General  Charlie  Condon  in  July 
withdrew  his  support  for  a state-funded 
team  to  combat  hate  crimes,  citing  his 
opposition  to  a bill  ihat  would  impose 
harsher  penalties  for  crimes  against 
women  and  homosexuals.  Condon  said 
stale  laws  should  not  specify  sexual 
orientation  or  gender. 

TENNESSEE  — Rookie  Bartlett  Po- 
lice Officer  Keith  T\irk  resigned  June 
24  after  Just  six  months  on  the  force, 
after  a conduct  complaint  was  filed 
against  him.  Tiirk  had  pulled  over  17- 
year-old  Victor  Flanigan  Jr.  for  a traf- 
fic violation  outside  the  department’s 
jurisdiction.  Ttirk  told  investigators  he 
did  not  like  the  way  the  teen-age  mo- 
torist talked  to  an  elderly  driver.  After 
identifying  himself  as  an  officer.  Ttirk 
allegedly  pulled  his  gun  on  Ranigan 
and  two  other  passengers  in  the  car. 
Ttirk  told  police  he  had  his  gun  on  him. 
but  he  never  pointed  it  at  Ranigan  or 
the  other  youths. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Robert  Lanier 
has  found  Millington  police  partially 
responsible  for  the  accidental  death  of 
a 22-year-old  man  in  1 992  and  awarded 
the  victim’s  family  $200,000.  Thomas 
McCracken  was  killed  in  a car  accident 
when  two  bank-robbery  suspects  being 
chased  by  police  crashed  into  him. 
Lanier  found  that  the  police  vehicle  had 
no  visible  or  auditory  devices  that 
would  have  given  McCracken  a chance 
to  evade  the  high-speed  chase. 

New  laws  that  went  into  effect  July 
1 will  enhance  punishment  against  gang 
members  who  commit  crimes  and 
against  authority  figures  who  have  un- 
lawful sexual  contact  with  a minor. 
Also,  district  attorneys  will  have  the 
authority  to  file  eviction  proceedings 
against  tenants  in  rental  properly  used 
in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  drugs,  or 
for  prostitution.  Another  new  law 
streamlines  the  process  for  issuing  per- 
mits to  cany  handguns. 


ILLINOIS  — Due  to  a changing  defi- 
nition in  the  stale’s  hate-crime  law.  a 
white  supremacist  was  sent  to  prison, 
let  go.  then  re-imprisoned  July  lOafier 
the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  hate 
crimes  can  be  committed  regardless  of 
the  victim’s  race.  Damon  Nance.  21. 
was  convicted  of  burning  a cross  on  the 
lawn  of  a while  family  in  Pekin  who 
had  black  friends,  and  whose  daughter 
dated  a black  man. 

Chicago  police  Sgt.  Michael  Gar- 
ner. 48.  was  shot  to  death  July  1 2 while 
off-duty,  allegedly  by  Stanley  Wofford, 
who  police  said  was  working  security 


for  a drug  operation  where  the  shoot- 
ing look  place.  The  suspect  is  said  to 
have  believed  that  Gamer,  a narcotics 
officer  with  20  years  on  the  job.  was  a 
threat  to  the  drug  ring's  security.  Ac- 
cording to  police.  Wofford  approached 
Gamer  and  a friend  as  they  sat  in 
Gamer's  car.  When  Gamer  got  out  of 
the  vehicle  to  speak  with  Wofford,  the 
suspect  fired  several  shots.  Police  said 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Wofford  rec- 
ognized Gamer  as  a police  officer. 

Chicago  police  Sgt.  Kathleen 
Witczak,  32.  died  July  15  after  an  on- 
duty  accident  in  which  her  cruiser 
slammed  into  a utility  pole.  News  re- 
ports said  Witczak  had  a blood-alcohol 
limit  of  .25.  three  times  the  legal  limit. 

KENTUCKY  — Former  Caldwell 
County  Sheriff  James  Dorroh  was  sen- 
tenced July  22  to  four  months  in  jail 
for  sex-related  offenses  connected  with 
two  attacks  in  1994  and  1995.  The 
original  rape  indictment  was  reduced 
to  a charge  of  sexual  misconduct. 

Kentucky  State  Police  Capt,  Larry 
Stephenson,  commander  of  the  Ashland 
post,  is  stretching  his  resources  to  pro- 
vide round-the-clock  coverage  of  four 
counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
slate.  With  little  hope  of  any  influx  of 
new  troopers  until  next  spring. 
Stephenson  has  19  troopers  working 
traffic  control  and  criminal  investiga- 
tion in  Boyd,  Lawrence,  Carter  and 
Greenup  counties.  Normally,  there 
would  be  24. 

A Crestwood  man.  Clinton  K. 
Prather,  won  $2.50  from  a Louisville 
police  officer  he  has  been  embroiled  in 
legal  proceedings  with  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  case,  which  wound  up  in 
Federal  district  court,  began  when 
Prather  refused  to  pay  a $2.50  parking 
fee  during  a Derby  Week  event  because 
he  had  already  bought  a ticket  that  he 
said  included  parking.  He  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  theft  of  services.  Of- 
ficer Steve  Cambron,  who  issued  a 
summons  to  Prather  when  charges  were 
dismissed,  was  found  guilty  of  mali- 
cious prosecution.  The  City  of  Louis- 
ville was  ordered  to  pay  Prather  $ 1 .500 
for  having  to  defend  himself  against  the 
misdemeanor  charge. 

Lexington  County  Sheriff  Harold 
Buchignani  said  recently  that  a cruiser 
found  inside  a warehouse  owned  by  a 
convicted  child  pomographer  was  there 
because  the  owner.  Donald  Mikesell, 
had  requested  it  as  a way  to  slop  van- 
dalism. Buchignani.  however,  is  sus- 
pected of  having  lies  to  Mikesell.  who 
contributed  to  Buchignani’s  political 
campaigns  and  whose  business  has  pro- 
vided campaign  supplies.  The  cruiser 
was  discovered  when  Federal  agents 
investigating  cigarette  smuggling 
raided  Mikesell’s  business.  The  Sher- 
iff said  the  car  was  lent  in  1989.  and 
was  not  in  active  use. 

The  Jefferson  County  Police  De- 
partment plans  to  pay  for  overtime  and 
equipment  with  its  share  of  more  than 
$400,000  in  cash  seized  in  1 992  from  a 
convicted  Louisville  bingo  operator.  A 
check  for  $257,790  was  presented  to 
the  agency  on  July  9 by  Federal  offi- 
cials. who  said  the  county  rendered  “in- 
valuable assistance"  in  the  case. 

OHIO  — Silverion's  10  police  offic- 
ers and  three  civilian  employees  have 
decided  not  to  pursue  salary  increases 
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as  pari  of  a new  contract  due  to  the  city's 
financial  situation.  A $100,000  short- 
fall is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
said  city  officials.  In  a separate  agree- 
ment. Police  Chief  Dennis  Race  will 
draw  on  accumulated  overtime  on  a 
quanerly  basis  instead  of  taking  a lump- 
sum payment  when  he  retires. 

The  slate  Supreme  Court  on  July  9 
ordered  Miami  University  to  release 
detailed  discipline  records  to  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  which  wants  to  deter- 
mine whether  a crime  pattern  exists  on 
campus. 

Police  agencies  around  the  state  are 
rechecking  the  accuracy  of  machines 
that  measure  blood-alcohol  levels,  af- 
ter a company  that  makes  such  equip- 
ment. National  Patent  Analytical  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  voluntarily  switched  to  a new 
calibration  system  in  the  face  of  criti- 
cism from  criminal  defense  attorneys. 

Cincinnati  Police  Officer  Gregory 
Bening  was  charged  July  3 with  vehicu- 
lar homicide  in  the  death  of  an  18-year- 
old  Delhi  Township  boy.  Berting.  who 
was  fired  after  the  June  1 5 accident,  was 
chasing  a hit-and-run  driver  when  he 
ran  a stop  sign  and  plowed  into  the  side 
of  Michael  Tenhundfeld's  car. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Officials  say 
that  stale  inmates  are  released  faster 
than  prisoners  in  surrounding  states  due 
to  automatic  sentence  reductions.  Ex- 
cept for  those  serving  life,  two  days 
credit  are  given  for  each  day  served. 

With  help  from  a Federal  grant,  the 
Kanawha  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
plans  to  hire  a victims'  advocate  to  help 
officers  conduct  belter  follow-ups  in 
domestic-violence  cases. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  July 
3 that  students  who  bring  weapons  to 
school  can  be  suspended  for  a year,  but 
unless  they  pose  a dangerio  others,  they 
must  receive  alternative  education  paid 
for  by  counties.  The  ruling  upholds  the 
stale  Safe  Schools  Act  against  a chal- 
lenge by  a Doddridge  County  student 
who  was  suspended  in  1995  for  bring- 
ing two  knives  to  school. 

The  backlog  at  the  FBI  fingerprint 
identification  center  m Clarksburg  has 
been  reduced  from  3 million  to  about 
2. 1 million  in  the  past  six  months,  offi- 
cials said  in  July. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  prison 
population  set  a record  in  June,  with 
14,000  inmates.  With  the  population 
growing  by  170  a month,  the  system  is 
nearly  50  percent  over  capacity. 


IOWA  — The  Iowa  City  Council  is 
taking  applications  for  posts  on  a newly 
created  Police  Citizens  Review  Board. 
The  board  was  set  up  after  an  officer 
accidentally  shot  to  death  a 31-year-old 
man  during  a burglary  investigation. 

KANSAS  — Officials  in  Wichita  say 
false  alarms  from  security  systems 
could  number  more  than  30,000  this 
year,  costing  the  city  as  much  as  SI 
million.  More  than  99  percent  of  the 


calls  for  help  received  about  every  17 
minutes  are  false  alarms,  records  show. 

MINNESOTA  — A St.  Paul  police 
sergeant  has  accused  Chief  William 
Finney  of  retaliating  against  him  when 
the  officer  uncovered  allegedly  illegal 
activity  by  two  of  the  Chief's  friends. 
A $50,000  civil  suit  filed  by  Sgt.  Tho- 
mas Fabio,  a 27-year  veteran,  claims 
he  was  transferred  from  the  depart- 
ment's internal  affairs  division  in  De- 
cember 1994  to  a less  desirable  post 
when  he  investigated  a report  that 
former  officer  Clifford  Kelly  coerced 
sex  from  two  women  in  return  for  not 
arresting  them  for  drunken  driving. 
FabiO  was  transferred  back  after  speak- 
ing with  the  president  of  the  city's  po- 
lice union.  In  1996,  Fabio  was  again 
transferred  when  he  apologized  to  a citi- 
zen for  the  actions  of  another  officer. 
Melvin  Carter,  also  a fnend  of  Finney's, 

Two  Richfield  police  officers  have 
been  placed  on  paid  administrative 
leave  after  allegations  they  beat  and 
raped  a 28-year-old  woman  they  picked 
up  while  on  patrol.  Neither  Richfield 
officials  nor  the  state  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Apprehension,  which  is  handling 
the  investigation,  would  say  how  or 
why  the  woman  came  into  contact  with 
the  unidentified  officers,  or  whether  the 
officers  were  on  patrol  alone  or  to- 
gether. The  woman,  believed  to  be  an 
Edina  resident,  was  allegedly  attacked 
while  walking  home  after  an  argument 
with  her  boyfriend. 

MISSOURI  — Joseph  Franklin,  a se- 
rial killer  on  Missouri's  death  row,  has 
confessed  to  killing  three  more  victims, 
according  to  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. Franklin,  who  police  say  is  re- 
sponsible for  1 8 racially  motivated  kill- 
ings, said  he  gunned  down  two  black 
men  in  Atlanta  and  killed  a white 
woman  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  because  she 
slept  with  a black  man. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  police  are 
warning  the  elderly  about  a scam  in- 
volving a man  who  poses  as  a police 
chief  and  solicits  money  for  bogus  in- 
vestigations. So  far,  he  has  bilked  three 
victims  of  $44,000  in  cash. 

A 12-percent  increase  in  violent 
crime  has  been  reported  in  Omaha,  de- 
spite a dip  in  overall  crime  of  8 percent 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
Robbery  has  increased  by  19  percent, 
and  aggravated  assault  is  up  12percent 
Police  also  released  adjusted  figures  for 
1995,  after  the  original  numbers  were 
flawed  by  a faulty  computer  system  that 
counted  and  recounted  some  offenses. 

Hie  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  ruled’ 
6-1  on  July  11  that  the  search  of  a 
woman's  purse  that  turned  up  metham- 
phetamine  was  legal.  The  ruling 
stemmed  from  a 1995  incident  in  which 
Michele  Ready  was  stopped  in  Cass 
County,  after  allegedly  making  a left- 
hand  turn  without  signaling.  A state 
trooper  gave  her  a sobriety  lest  after 
smelling  alcohol  and  noticing  a cooler 
in  the  car.  When  she  passed  the  test,  he 
wrote  her  a warning.  The  trooper  then 
asked  Ready  if  he  could  search  her  car. 
and  she  agreed.  Finding  nothing  in  it. 
he  searched  her  purse  and  arrested  hec 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A juvenile  cur- 
few took  effect  Aug.  15  in  Brookings 
that  will  keep  juveniles  age  17  and 
younger  off  the  streets  after  1 1 P.M.  on 
weekdays  and  midnight  on  weekends. 


ARIZONA  — Under  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Reform  Act.  a voter-approved 
proposition  that  took  effect  July  21. 
state  residents  with  juvenile  court 
records  will  no  longer  be  able  to  have 
those  files  destroyed.  In  addition, 
youths  age  15  to  18  will  be  automati- 
cally tried  as  adults  for  such  crimes  as 
murder,  rape  and  armed  robbery. 

COLORADO  — Speed-related  acci- 
dents and  tickets  have  dropped  12  per- 
cent since  speed  limits  were  increased 
to  75  miles  per  hour  on  rural  Interstates 
in  May  1996,  stale  records  show.  Fa- 
talities fell  from  40  in  a 12-month  pe- 
riod ending  in  May  1996  to  35  as  of 
May  1997. 

The  City  of  Denver  is  challenging  a 
claim  by  Patneia  StelTes  DeHcrrera  that 
she  is  the  common-law  wife  of  slain 
police  office  Ron  DeHerrcra  and  thus 
is  entitled  to  pension  benefits  of 
$388.46  a week  for  life.  Sieffes 
DeHerrera  had  lived  with  DeHcrrera 
from  August  1996  until  March  26. 
1997,  when  a police  cruiser  in  which 
he  was  riding  was  rammed  by  a speed- 
ing car  running  a light.  DeHerrera  died 
six  days  after  the  accident.  Sieffes 
DeHerrera  has  already  been  awarded  a 
$600-a-month  pension  from  the  Fire 
and  Police  Pension  Association,  her  at- 
torney said. 

Under  a law  adopted  by  Jefferson 
County  commissioners,  adult  book- 
stores. video  stores,  arcades,  theaters 
and  strip  clubs  will  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  within  1,000  feel  of  schools, 
homes,  churches,  and  day-care  centers. 

OKLAHOMA  •—  Former  Ottawa 
County  Sheriff  James  Ed  Walker  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison  and 
three  years  of  supervised  release  after 
pleading  guilty  in  a gambling  case. 
Walker,  a one-term  sheriff,  made  a last- 
minute,  emotional  plea  for  leniency,  but 
Federal  Judge  Sven  Erik  Holmes  told 
him  that  he  had  breached  the  public 
trust  by  breaking  the  law. 

TEXAS  — A 42-ycar-old  Carrollton 
man  whom  prosecutors  called  a sexual 
predator  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  in  July  for  propositioning,  but 
not  having  sex  with,  a 13-year-old  boy. 
Mehmood  Mohamedali  Dhanji  was 
given  the  maximum  punishment  under 
a 1996  law  that  makes  it  a second-de- 
gree felony  for  adults  to  approach  ju- 
veniles for  sex.  Dhanji  also  faces  two 
charges  in  Collin  County  of  criminal 
solicitation  of  a minor. 

It  might  not  be  able  to  outpace  a 
horse,  but  the  Dallas  Police  Depan- 
ment's  new  ZAP  Police  Powerbike  can 
get  up  to  speeds  of  20  miles  per  hour. 
The  $1,200  bikes  have  a small  banery 
and  a regenerating  motor  that  can  give 
bike  officers  extra  speed  when  neces- 
sary. The  Dallas  police  will  use  the 
bikes  in  the  Central  Business  District. 

An  off-duty  state  trooper  in  Dallas 
accidentally  shot  a driver  who  had 
crashed  through  the  gale  ofa  school  and 
then  tried  to  drive  away.  The  trooper, 
Tywan  Shelton,  was  working  as  a se- 


curity guard  at  a nearby  griKcry  store 
when  he  saw  18-ycar-oldJuaiiSosarun 
a stop  sign,  jump  a curb  and  drive 
through  the  fence  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
Middle  School.  Shelton  drew  his  ser- 
vice revolver  as  Sosa  tried  to  get  away, 
then  ran  into  the  car's  path  and  jumped 
through  the  passenger  side  window 
Shelton's  gun  went  off  on  impact  Soso, 
who  was  listed  in  fair  condition,  was 
charged  with  driving  while  intoxicated. 

Drug-sniffing  dogs  at  the  Laredo 
border  alerted  agents  in  July  to  a (ruc- 
lor-trailer  carrying  more  than  u ton  and 
a half  of  cocaine.  Otficiuls  cstimuied 
the  street  value  of  (he  drugs  ut  almost 
$107  million.  A l,arcdo  resident  was 
taken  into  custody. 

Thirteen  tecn-ugers  and  young 
adults  were  arrested  July  17  on  charges 
related  to  buying,  selling  or  using  black 
tar  heroin  from  Mexico,  following  un 
investigation  by  Plano  and  Dallas  po- 
lice. Two  of  those  arrested  were  said  to 
be  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  heroin 
trafficking  in  Plano  and  other  suburban 
communities. 

A woman  who  was  pepper-sprayed 
while  hundcutfed  in  u Lancaster  juil  cell 
has  filed  a $50-illion  suit  against  the 
city  and  several  officials  and  police  of- 
ficers, The  U.S.  JusUcc  Dcparimcnl  had 
declined  lo  intervene  in  the  cose,  which 
resulted  in  a 1 5-day  suspension  for  Of- 
ficer Dyson  Ward  Adams,  who  sprayed 
Cynthia  Gillespie  after  she  hud  been 
arrested  fur  disorderly  conduct  for 
fighting  with  a store  manager. 

UTAH  — Despite  entieism  fmm  the 
public,  North  Salt  Lake  police  said  they 
had  a good  reason  for  lying  while  try- 
ing lo  catch  a murder  suspect.  Police 
made  up  a fictional  couple  who  said 
they  witnessed  the  enme.  George  Tay- 
lor IS  charged  with  killing  Jill  Allen  un 
Aug.  28.  1996. 


CALIFORNIA  — Forty-eight  new 
Los  Angeles  police  officers  »■  34  men 
and  1 4 women  — graduated  in  ceremo- 
nies held  July  3.  The  class  begun  last 
December  with  52  recruits. 

A woman  who  was  unwittingly 
praised  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  as  a model 
anti-drug  activist  was  ancsted  July  16 
and  charged  with  murdering  her  sister 
and  assuming  her  identity.  Sarah 
Allman.  47.  was  hailed  by  Wilson  after 
her  home  was  allegedly  firebombed  by 
drug  dealers  on  July  1.  Wilson  even 
offered  a $50,000  reward  for  the  cap- 
ture of  those  responsible.  Allman  alleg- 
edly killed  her  sister  Stevie.  52  a 
genuine  anti-drug  crusader  in  East  Oak- 
land — in  a scheme  to  obtain  money 
belonging  to  the  older  sibling.  Police 
found  Stevie  Allman's  body  inside  a 
freezer  m the  bumed-oui  house. 

An  inmate  convicted  of  murdenng 
a teen-age  girl  may  be  a senal  killer  who 
has  slain  as  many  as  12  people  in  three 
Western  states,  his  anomey  said.  Terry 
Childs  said  four  of  his  victims  are  bur- 
ied in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

A Colombian  ring  is  robbing  West 


Coa.st  jewelers  in  u sinng  of  increas- 
ingly bold  raids,  acamhng  to  police 
The  biggcM  known  theft  by  the  gang, 
which  IS  made  up  of  I'omicr  policemen 
and  soldier.,  was  five  months  ago  when 
$1.5  million  was  stolen  in  Concord,  m 
the  San  Francisco  area. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Depanment's  will  face  greater  scrutiny 
of  the  way  it  udmimsiers  its  $M-bil- 
lion  budget,  after  u county  audit  found 
that  overtime  spending  wus  $30  million 
over  budget. 

Private  guards  hired  by  a Holly- 
wtxxl  business  improvement  disinci  arc 
being  credited  for  a 50-pcrccni  drop  m 
crime  over  the  past  several  months. 
Aggravated  assaults  and  vehicle  break- 
ms  were  down  by  two-thuds  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1997  compared  with 
the  same  period  lust  year,  and  robber- 
ies decreased  by  25  percent,  according 
to  police  statistics. 

Tlic  Baldwin  Park  City  Council  has 
amended  its  curlew  fur  juveniles,  add- 
ing u senes  of  exemptions  m response 
to  u ruling  by  u Federal  court  (hut  struck 
down  Sun  Diego's  curfew  ordinance  in 
June  Mmorsunthcsircel after  lUPM. 
will  no  longer  be  cited  if  (hey  have 
prmif  they  were  doing  un  erruml  lor  u 
guardian;  next  to  (heir  home;  respond- 
ing to  an  emergency  or  attending  un 
activity  organized  by  the  city  or  an  ur- 
gam/aiion,  or  are  considered  an  adult 
under  state  law 

Acting  on  an  anonymous  lip  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Dcpurimcnt's 
Northeast  vice  office  Uxikcd  like  "un 
adult  book  store."  acting  Chief  Bayun 
I^wis  in  July  launched  a thorough  au- 
dit of  the  entire  department  to  ferret  out 
hostile  work  environments 

NEVADA  — l^s  Vegas  officials  arc 
culling  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  19 
and  20.  the  bloodiest  24  hours  in  re- 
cent history,  after  police  recorded  nine 
homicides  and  a suicide. 

OREGON  — Final  legislative  ap- 
proval was  given  July  2 lo  u $140-iml- 
lion  Stale  Police  budget  that  would  add 
2 1 new  state  trcxipcrs  and  about  60  non- 
patrol  positions. 

Portland  police  will  soon  be  using 
sholgun-fircd  "bcanbug"  rounds  in 
emergency  situations  requiring  Icss- 
than-lcihal  force. 

Twenty  percent  of  juveniles  arrested 
fur  all  crimes  in  1996  were  girls  10  to 
17,  slate  records  show  They  accounted 
for  30  percent  of  the  arrests  for  violent 
crimes. 

WA.SHINGTON  — Pctiiions  calling 
for  referendums  this  fall  on  measures 
to  require  handgun  safely  training  and 
allow  the  medicinal  use  of  marijuana 
were  submitted  m July.  One  initiative 
would  require  handgun  owners  to  earn 
a safely  certificate  from  the  state  and 
mandate  that  all  handguns  sold  or  irans- 
ferred  be  equipped  with  a trigger  lock. 

Three  Idaho  men  were  convicted 
July  24  in  Spokane  on  Federal  charges 
stemming  from  a string  of  bombings 
and  bank  robberies  in  the  city  last  year. 
Veme  Jay  Mcrrell.  51.  Charles  Barbee. 
45.  and  Robert  S.  Berry.  43.  all  face  life 
in  prison  without  parole  An  earlier  tnal 
on  these  charges  ended  in  a misinal  in 
April 
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People  & Places 


From  poster  boy  to  pariah 

NRA  may  boot  Md.  sheriff  over  support  for  gun  bill 


A decade  ago.  Prince  George's 
County.  Md..  Sheriff  James  Aiubi 
was  among  a number  of  people 
featured  in  a widely  seen  advertis- 
ing campaign  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  in  which  those 
pictured  declared;  ‘Tm  the  NRA." 

Now.  the  former  poster  boy  for 
the  2.8-million-member  gun-rights 
group  may  be  expelled  from  the 
organization  because  he  supported 
provisions  of  a law  pa.sscd  last  year 
by  the  Maryland  Legislature  that 
the  NRA  had  fiercely  opposed. 

Aiuisi.  who  has  been  an  NRA 
member  since  the  late  1970s.  was 
summoned  before  the  NRA’s 
Hearings  Committee  on  July  13. 
which  made  no  decision  on  his 
status.  "They  said  they  had  enough 
information  to  make  a decision, 
and  they  will  advise  me  when  they 
advise  their  board  of  directors  in 
September.”  the  Sheriff  said. 

"I  could  have  gone  to  the 
beach."  he  quipped. 

Aluisi's  transgression  appar- 
ently stenuned  from  his  appearance 
last  year  at  a news  conference  with 
other  slate  officials,  including  Gov. 
Parris  N.  Glendening,  to  endorse 
the  gun-control  legislation. 
Identifying  himself  as  an  NRA 
member,  the  five-term  Sheriff 
pledged  bis  support  for  the  bill, 
which  limits  handgun  purchases  to 
one  a month  and  also  allows  police 
to  seize  fireuims  found  while 
responding  to  domestic  violence 
culls. 

Following  his  appearance  at  the 


news  conference,  the  Maryland  State 
Rifle  & Pistol  Association  filed  a 
complaint  on  June  24. 1996,  alleging 
that  Aiuisi.  a 3 1 -year  veteran  of  the 
agency  who  has  been  sheriff  since 
1978.  had  violated  NRA  bylaws  by 
"his  public  endorsement  of  the 
Governor  of  Maryland’s  gun-comrol 
proposals.” 

The  association  charged  that  by 
publicly  supporting  the  bill.  Aiuisi 
and  Henry  A.  Rosenberg,  the 
chairman  of  Crown  Central  Petro- 
leum. “betrayed  their  fellow  NRA 
members,  contributed  to  the  eventual 
passage  of  the  Maryland  Gun 
Violence  Act  of  1996  and  helped 
those  in  Maryland  who  want  to 
disarm  the  general  public." 

After  reviewing  the  complaint,  the 
NRA's  Ethics  Committee  decided  last 
February  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Hearings  Committee  "with  the 
recommendation  that  Mr.  Aiuisi  be 
expelled.” 

Although  under  orders  by  the 
NRA  not  to  talk  about  the  situation. 
Aiuisi  freely  discussed  his  predica- 
ment with  Law  Enforcement  News 
during  a recent  interview.  Aiuisi,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Maryland 
Sheriffs  As.sociaiion.  said  he 
supported  the  bill  because  its 
provisions  made  sense  to  him  and 
were  supported  by  his  constituency. 

"Most  of  the  people  in  my 
constituency  in  Prince  George’s 
County  favor  some  kind  of  control  on 
handguns  and  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  straw  purchases.  My 
statement  was  that  I belong  to  the 


NRA.  and  1 believe  that  people 
have  the  right  to  bear 
firearms. . .and  if  I felt  this  was  in 
any  way  unconstitutional, ! would 
not  support  it.  Thai’s  what  they’re 
all  upset  about." 

While  Aiuisi  said  he  expected 
some  sort  of  closure  at  the  July 
hearing,  he  must  now  wail  until  the 
fall  to  leant  his  fate. 

NRA  spokesman  Bill  Powers 
told  LEN  that  organization  bylaws 
prevented  him  from  commenting 
on  the  situation.  All  proceedings 
regarding  members  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  out  behind  closed  doors 
— a secrecy-laden  way  of  doing 
busine.ss  that  Aiuisi  has  publicly 
questioned. 

The  Sheriff  recalled;  ‘They  sent 
me  a letter  about  secrecy,  and  I 
asked  them.  'Why  do  you  want 
secrecy?’  They  said,  ’We  want  to 
avoid  embarrassment.’  1 said, 

‘Well,  I’m  the  party  being  charged, 
and  I’m  not  worried  about  being 
embarrassed,’" 

But  Aiuisi  said  the  NRA's 
actions  against  him  reek  of 
censorship  and  intolerance  for 
opinions  that  differ  from  the 
group’s  stance  on  gun-control 
issues.  "If  you  believe  in  some- 
thing and  don't  voice  your  opinion, 

1 think  you’re  a hypocrite,”  he 
asserted.  “The  NRA  is  a decent 
organization.  I just  have  questions 
about  the  rationale  of  the  leader- 
ship and  the  apparent  total  lack  of 
tolerance  of  anyone  who  may 
differ.” 

y 


The  shock 
of  his  life 

Doctors  say  a Northglenn.  Colo., 
police  detective  is  lucky  lo  be  aitve  af- 
ter he  wa.s  shocked  wnh  7.620  volts  of 
cicctncity  in  June  while  measuring  the 
height  of  u power  line  a.s  part  of  a mur- 
der investigation. 

Dct.  Kurt  Barnes.  35,  was  m the 
backyard  of  a home  in  the  Denver  sub- 
urb. working  from  the  bucket  of  u boom 
truck.  Suspects  in  the  HB  gun  killing 
of  14-year-old  Michael  Petmsky  on 
May  17  had  allegedly  shot  some  birds 
off  the  power  line  before  killing  the 
teen-ager. 

The  electricity  in  the  line  arced  just 
as  the  dcicetive  was  luking  his  Iasi  incu- 
surement,  sending  power  shooting 
through  his  right  arm  and  across  his 
body  to  Ins  left  ann.  He  was  grounded 
against  the  metal  bucket. 

Officers  look  turns  administering 
cardiopulmonary  rcsusciluiion  to  the 
unconscious  Barnes  until  paramedics 
arrived  and  imik  over. 

The  next  thing  Barnes  says  he  re- 
members is  waking  up  in  the  hospital. 
DiK'lors  told  The  Denver  Post  that  it  is 
a miracle  he  woke  up  at  all. 

"Extremely  lucky,”  was  how  Dr, 
Janies  Mosby  desenbed  Barnes,  whom 
he  treated  at  the  St.  Anthony  Hospital 
emergency  room.  Most  shock  victims, 
he  said,  do  not  walk  out  of  the  hospital 
five  days  later,  us  Barnes  did. 

While  he  will  rcluni  lo  the  hospital 
for  further  neurological  tests,  doctors 
said  Barnes  will  have  no  long-term 
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health  problems  from  the  incident-  The 
blisters  on  his  hands  arc  the  only  evi- 
dence of  his  near -death  expcncncc. 

Barnes  expected  to  return  lo  work 
full-time  in  a week  or  so  after  the  acci- 
dent "I  enjoy  my  job.  and  1 can’t  wail 
to  gel  hack  to  work."  he  told  The  Post. 
"It’s  been  a real  cyc-opcncr." 

Kudos  for 
Constantine 

The  National  Executive  Institute 
Associuics.  an  educational  foundation 
of  4{X)  active  and  retired  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  are  alumni  of  the 
i-'HI  National  Academy,  presented  its 
prestigious  Penrith  Award  to  DEA  Ad- 
ministrator Thoma.s  Con.s(antineul  its 
recent  annual  conference  in  Sun  Val- 
ley. iduhn. 

Constantine,  who  previously  served 
as  New  York  Slate  Police  superinten- 
dent prior  to  being  appointed  to  the 
DBA  post  by  President  Clinton  in 
1993,  was  honored  on  June  13  for  the 
"outstanding  icadersiiip"  he  has  shown 
during  his  ,37-year  career,  according  lo 
u slulemcnl  from  NEl  president  Ed- 
ward Ibiley. 

Tlie  John  M.  Pennth  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Law  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration was  cslahlishcd  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  father  of  Gary 
Penrith,  u retired  FBI  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Newark.  N.J..  field  office. 

The  award  recognizes  graduates  of 
the  FBI's  Nuiiunul  Executive  Institute, 
who  “demonstrated  excellence  in  the 
munugeiiicnl  of  u law  enforcement  or- 
ganization" during  the  prior  year  or 
throughout  their  careers.  Constantine 
was  recognized  by  the  foundation, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  provide  con- 
tinuing law  enforcement  training  and 
education  to  its  members,  for  his 
"strong  and  innovative  leadership  at  the 
DEA  and  in  the  New  York  Stale  Po- 
lice. 

Consliiniinc's  creation  of  Mobile 
Enforcement  Teams  "exemplifies  the 
Penrith  spirit."  the  statement  from 
Tullcy  said.  The  teams  are  tactical 
quick-response  units  that  use  Uk'uI,  state 
and  Federal  resources,  and  are  avail- 
able to  luw  enforcement  agencies  on  an 
on-cull  basis  ut  the  request  of  police 
chiefs,  shenffs  or  disinci  attorneys. 

The  award,  which  includes  a 
Steuben  Glass  eagle  and  $5,000  in  cash, 
has  been  presented  annually  since  1992. 
Past  recipients  include  former  Balti- 
more County  police  chief  Neil  Behan; 
Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Shenuan  Block, 
former  Metro  Dade  County,  Fla.,  po- 
lice chief  Fred  Thylor;  the  late  Daniel 
Guido,  fontier  Suffolk  County.  N.Y.. 
police  commissioner;  retired  Salt  Lake 
Cily  police  chief  Bud  Willoughby: 
Oklahoma  Cily  Police  Chief  Sam 
Gonzales,  and  former  deputy  FBI  di- 
rector Weldon  Kennedy. 

"The  NEI  Associates  represent  the 
epitome  of  executive  law  enforcement 
professionals.  To  have  been  chosen  for 
this  award  is  an  honor  I will  long  cher- 
ish." Constantine  said  m a statement  to 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Consiantine  donated  his  cash  award 
to  several  law  cnforccmenl-relaled 
charities,  including:  the  New  York  Drug 
Enforcement  Agents  Scholarship  Fund, 
the  DEA-Dctroit  Rick  Finley  Memo- 
rial Fund:  the  Special  Agent  Richard 
Fass  Memorial  Fund;  the  DEA  Survi- 
vors Benefit  Fund,  the  Meredith 
Thompson  Scholarship  Fund;  the 


Trooper  Foundation,  and  the  Big  Broth- 
ers and  Big  Sisters  of  the  Capital  Re- 
gion. 

Robinson 
rides  high 

SEARCH,  the  National  Consortium 
for  Justice  information  and  Statistics, 
recently  named  one  of  Maryland's  top 
public  safely  officials  as  the  recipient 
of  its  highest  honor,  m recognition  of 
the  oversight  role  he  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Baltimore's  mullimillion- 
dollar.  staie-of-ihe-art  btxiking  and  in- 
take center,  which  opened  last  year. 

Bishop  L.  Robinson,  Secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Public 
Safely  and  Correctional  Services,  re- 
ceived the  Sacramento.  Calif.-based 
group's  O.J  Hawkins  Award  for  Inno- 
vative Leadership  and  Outstanding 
Contributions  in  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Policy  and  Statistics 
in  the  United  Slates  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Seattle  on  July  15. 

Robinson,  a former  Baltimore  po- 
lice commissioner,  was  cited  for  direct- 
ing the  development  and  construction 
of  the  Baltimore  Central  Booking  and 
Intake  Center,  a $52-miliion  facility  that 
features  a computerized  arrest  and 
booking  information  system.  The  cen- 
ter processes  about  70.000  people  an- 
nually. [LEN.  Feb  14.  1996.] 

“Secretary  Robinson's  leadership  in 
the  use  of  information  technology  to 


improve  the  criminal  justice  system  at 
both  the  state  and  local  levels  has  truly 
made  a difference  in  Maryland,  and  is 
a model  for  other  stales  lo  follow."  said 
Gai^  R.  Cooper,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  SEARCH.  “Not  only  does  he  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  information 
management  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  he  is  also  committed 
to  employing  the  latest  technology  and 
to  taking  the  challenge  of  integrating 
systems  within  agencies  as  well  as 
across  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem." 

A place 
in  history 

A computerized  system  for  collect- 
ing information  at  the  scene  of  a do- 
mestic-violence dispute  is  now  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Permanent 
Research  Collection  of  Information 
Technology  Innovation  at  the  National 
Museum  of  American  History. 

The  DoViR  system,  manufactured 
by  the  Michigan-based  Aarell  Co.,  in- 


corporates a pen-based,  hand-held 
Epson  EHT-400  computer  and  software 
system  with  an  Epson  PhotoPC  digital 
camera.  The  system  allows  photo- 
graphic evidence  at  the  scene  of  domes- 
tic-violence incidents  to  be  downloaded 
immediately  into  crime  reports  without 
the  cost  of  film-based  photography. 

It  also  cuts  down  on  the  time  needed 
to  record  and  file  such  cases,  say  its 
manufacturers,  because  DoViR  dupli- 
cates offense/incident  and  suspect/ar- 
rest report  forms  on-screen,  allowing 
such  information  to  be  completed  at  the 
scene.  It  also  has  wireless  communica- 
tions capabilities,  networking  technol- 
ogy. and  the  potential  to  reduce  repeat 
offenses  through  better  tracking. 

“Police  officers  increase  their  over- 
all productivity  with  the  DoViR  system 
through  fewer  errors  and  omissions  in 
each  crime  report."  said  Bradley 
Schneider,  manager  of  pen  computing 
solutions  for  Aarell. 

DoViR  was  recently  one  of  five  fi- 
nalists for  the  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  award  for  innovative  in- 
formation technology.  The  award  is 
given  to  those  who  are  using  cutting- 
edge  technology  for  positive  change. 
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DJ’s  & drivers  make  for  a credible  Posse 

Honolulu  radio  hosts  are  the  nexus  for  brigade  of  cell  phone-toting  crime-fighters 

City  — Have  no  fe-yah.  The  Posse  is  he-yah.*" 


Honolulu  radio-show  hosts  Michael  Perry  (1.)  and  Larry  Price,  guidint;  hands  behind 
The  Posse,  a roving  band  of  motorists  who  help  police  fight  crime. 


Honolulu  police  are  getting  a helping  hand 
against  enme  from  thousands  of  drivers 
armed  with  cellular  telephones,  who  together 
make.up  "The  Posse,"  a roving  brigade  of 
motoQSts  loosely  coordinated  by  the  hosts  of 
the  state's  highest-rated  morning  radio  show. 

‘They  really  do  a good  job  for  us," 
Honolulu  Police  Department  spokeswoman 
Jean  Motuyama  said  of  The  Posse,  adding 
that  some  members  have  helped  solve  auto- 
theft and  robbery  cases  and  locate  missing 
persons. 

The  Posse  evolved  from  simple  “over-the- 
fence-siyle,  community  radio.”  when  listeners 
would  phone  in  reports  of  lost  pets  to  the 
station,  said  KSSK-FM  disk  jockey.  Michael 
Perry,  who  with  Larry  Pnee  hosts  the  state’s 
most-listened-to  morning  show.  "Someone 
would  call  and  say  they’d  lost  their  German 
shepherd.  Then  someone  else  would  call  in 
and  say,  ‘Oh,  there's  a German  shepherd  in 
my  yard,  that  must  be  it,’"  he  recalled. 

The  Posse  went  digital  as  car  phone  use 
exploded  in  the  late  1980s.  added  Perry,  a 20- 
year  veteran  of  the  station,  "and  now  we're 
catching  car  thieves,  finding  Alzheimer's 
patients  and  doing  all  kinds  of  stuff." 

On  the  air.  The  Posse’s  motto  — "Have  no 
fear.  The  Posse  is  here"  — occasionally  is 
heard  amidst  the  co-hosts'  banter.  “It’s  really 
pronounced  the  way  it  might  be  in  New  York 


quipped  Perry- 

Quips  and  banter  aside,  the  duo  are  very 
serious  when  they  stress  that  motorists  should 
only  report  incidents  to  police,  not  get  involved 
themselves  — out  of  concerns  for  their  own 
safely. 

“What  we  came  up  with  very  quickly,  since 
we  realized  we  had  something  potentially  great 
but  also  very  dangerous,  was  to  say  two  things 
— that  The  Posse  was  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
HPD,  and  that  The  Posse  never,  ever  gets 
involved,”  Perry  said.. 

"People  have  been  following  that  rule 
sinngently  and  strictly  all  this  time.  They  stay 
out  of  the  way  because  they  realize  these  idioi-s 
have  guns  and  they  don't  care.  We  also  tell 
people  who  gel  caught  up  m police  chases  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  to  pull  over.  We’ve  had  a 
couple  of  those." 

Based  on  the  size  of  the  program’s  listening 
audience,  up  to  200,000  people  are  potential 
Posse  members,  a significant  proportion  of  the 
city  population  that  in  itself  should  cause 
criminals  to  think  twice  about  committing 
offenses.  “It’s  a loosely  knit  thing."  said  Perry. 
“You  don’t  gel  a badge;  you  don’t  gel  a 
membership  card.  But  it's  become  a big  deal  to 
say  that  you’re  a member  of  the  Perry-Price 
Posse." 

The  group  has  earned  some  cachet  and 


respect  in  local  law  enforcement  circles,  and 
Price  and  Perry  often  are  asked  to  appear  at 
various  functions  to  give  talks  about  The  Posse, 
Perry,  who  said  he  never  had  many  dealings 
with  law  enforcement  prior  to  the  emergence  of 
The  Posse,  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  a crime- 
prevention  seminar  in  Waikiki  in  August. 


"We  were  conservative  before  it  was  cool 
to  be  conservative,  us  fur  as  being  very  much 
law-and-onlcr  types  on  the  radio,"  he  said.  "I 
ilunk  wc'vc  been  railing  fur  20  years  about 
the  fact  that  criminals  have  the  upper  hand  m 
ilic  justice  system,  and  that  things  ore  really 
screwed  up," 


Who*s  in  charge  here? 


Chiefs  may  find  hands  tied  on  depioyment 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Paul 
Evans  is  “vociferously  objecting"  to  a 
pair  of  bills  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  that  would  sharply  limit  his 
authority  to  override  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  to  make  personnel  de- 
ployments in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  according  to  his  spokeswoman. 

Margot  Hill,  Evans’  chief  spokes- 
woman, told  Law  Enforcement  News 
recently  that  the  bills,  which  are  in  com- 


mittee. would  "handcuff  him  to  such  an 
effect  that  his  ability  to  make  changes 
would  be  senously  affected." 

The  proposed  statutes  would  revise 
a law  in  effect  for  nearly  a century  that 
gives  commissioners  broad  authority  lo 
breach  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Subsequent  state  laws  also  have 
exempted  big-city  police  commission- 
ers — but  not  police  chiefs  in  smaller 
jurisdictions  or  State  Police  supennten- 


NYS  bill  grants  cops 
their  wish  on  firings 


Police  and  other  uniformed  offic- 
ers working  in  New  York  state  who 
face  termination  for  brutality,  corrup- 
tion or  other  misconduct  would  be 
permitted  to  get  a hearing  before  an 
independent  hearing  officer  before 
the  firing  become  final,  under  legis- 
lation recently  approved  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

The  measure  was  sent  to  Gov. 
George  Pataki,  who  has  not  revealed 
whether  he  plans  to  sign  it 

Chief  lobbyist  for  the  bill  is  the 
Public  Employees  Conference,  an 
umbrella  labor  organization  repre- 
senting Slate  workers,  including  uni- 
formed public  safety  officers.  It  is 
also  backed  by  the  politically  pow- 
erful New  York  City  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association,  whose  chief 
counsel.  James  Lysagbt,  described  it 
as  "excellent  and  fair.” 

'Tbe  fact  is  that  every  adminis- 
trative body  that  evaluates  the  con- 
duct of  officers  is  usually  made  up 
of  members  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner." he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  last  month.  “Therefore,  it’s 
inherently  firejudiced  and  incapable 


of  objectivity.  This  would  provide 
individuals  with  the  right  to  request 
an  independent  hearing  officer  to 
hear  charges  so  there  would  be  no 
railroading  effect  in  certain  instances 
involving  severe  disciplinary  mat- 
ters." 

Critics  of  the  measure,  including 
New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
and  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir,  charge  that  the  legislation 
would  tie  the  bands  of  law  enforce- 
ment executives  when  they  need  to 
take  disciplinary  action  against  of- 
ficers found  to  have  engaged  in  mis- 
conduct or  criminality. 

Lysaghi  claimed  that  the  bill 
would  actually  provide  the  greatest 
benefit  to  officers  working  in  smaller 
agencies.  “In  New  York  City,  we 
have  a large  police  department  with 
the  potential  to  have  some  sensible 
objectivity  because  the  appointment 
process  is  not  driven  by  nepotism. 
Upstate,  there  are  small  municipali- 
bes  where  people  know  each  other 
too  well,"  hampering  an  officer's 
ability  to  get  an  objective  hearing  of 
his  case,  he  said. 


dents  — at  the  request  of  mayors  who 
have  contended  that  police  agencies  are 
unique  organizations  requiring  manage- 
ment flexibility  to  make  public  safety- 
related  personnel  moves. 

Mayor  Thomas  Menino  also  has 
come  out  against  the  measures,  telling 
The  Boston  Globe:  "Someone  has  to  be 
in  charge  and  I support  the  Commis- 
sioner. Everyone  can’t  be  subject  to 
collective  bargaining.  It  would  undo  all 
the  progress  we’ve  made." 

Evans,  who  is  credited  with  smooth- 
ing over  disputes  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  its  four  separate  police 
unions  that  have  sometimes  hampered 
enme-fighting  efforts  in  the  past,  told 
The  Globe  in  July  that  the  bills  would 
adversely  affect  two  of  his  most  popu- 
lar programs  — neighborhood  policing 
and  decentralized  anti-drug  efforts. 

Evans  cited  his  disbanding  of  a 
drug-control  unit  then  based  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  an  action  he  look  shortly  after 
being  named  Commissioner  in  1993. 
Evans  assigned  the  unit’s  members  to 
station  houses  around  the  city,  which 
he  said  has  led  to  more  effeebve  efforts 
against  street-level  drug-dealing. 


If  the  bills  arc  adopted,  Evans 
claimed,  he  wouldn’t  he  able  to  take 
such  actions  without  first  consulting  the 
unions.  “It's  an  accomplishment  in  and 
of  itself  to  get  the  unions  in  one  room. 
Arbitrators  would  run  the  department. 
People  hold  me  accountable,  and  they 
have  a right  to,  but  if  1 can’t  make 
changes  in  a timely  fashion.  1 can’t  do 
the  job  the  public  expects." 

Samuel  R.  Tyler,  president  of  (he 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  a 
business-funded  watchdog  group,  said 
the  group  agrees  with  Evans.  "We 
strongly  oppose  these  bills,”  he  told  The 
Globe.  "I  think  it's  absolutely  essential 
for  the  Commissioner  to  have  the  ad- 
ministrative authonty  he  has.  When  you 
have  disagreements  and  it  goes  to  arbi- 
tration. it  becomes  the  arbiter  who  sets 
public-safety  policy." 

"We're  not  supportive  of  any  bills 
that  dilute  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sioner to  make  much-needed  changes 
in  the  Boston  Police  Department." 
added  Jeffrey  Conley,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission. 
"This  is  a union  bill,  clearly,  and  the 
only  one  that  benefits  is  the  patrolmen's 


association.” 

The  bills  were  returned  to  the 
Legislature's  Slecnng  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee in  July,  after  moving  quickly 
through  an  initial  commiucc  process  in 
the  spring  just  weeks  after  they  were 
filed,  yet  the  Commissioner's  spokes- 
woman told  LEN  their  future  is  still 
uncenum.  "It’s  either  stuck  in  third 
reading  or  it’s  in  that  black  hole  of  leg- 
islative do-noihmg."  Hill  said. 

The  bills  were  proposed  by  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Patrolmen's  Association  and 
sponsored  by  stale  Senator  Charles  D. 
Shannon,  a Democrat  who  once  headed 
the  police  union.  "I  just  think  being  a 
union  guy.  that  if  you  bargain  in  good 
faith,  you  should  abide  by  that."  Shan- 
non told  The  Globe. 

BPPA  president  Tommy  Nee  told 
The  Globe  that  the  bill  had  nothing  to 
do  with  public  safety,  and  everything 
to  do  with  officers’  labor  rights. 

"Everyone  keeps  pulling  a public- 
safety  spin  on  it.”  he  stated.  “That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  By  virtue  of 
the  law  that  is  in  place,  police  officers 
have  no  rights  because  their  labor  nghis 
can  be  overturned." 


Maryland  targets  crime  ‘hotspots’ 

Three-year,  $10.5M  effort  focuses  on  35  troubled  neighborhoods 


Maryland  authorities  recently 
launched  a wide-ranging  offensive  that 
will  target  nearly  three  dozen  crime 
“hotspots”  around  the  state  which  offi- 
cials say  are  responsible  for  1 1 percent 
of  the  state's  violent  crime. 

On  June  30.  state  officials  identified 
35  high-crime  neighborhoods  that  will 
be  the  focus  of  a three-year.  S10.5-mil- 
lion  program  using  state  and  Federal 
funds  to  add  new  police  officers,  form 
“nuisance  abatement  teams"  and  imple- 
ment other  programs  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing crime  by  25  percent  to  35  pcrccni. 

The  effort  will  involve  coordinating 


community  volunteers  and  government 
agencies  in  targeting  certain  street  cor- 
ners. residences  and  even  people  that 
authorities  say  account  for  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  crime  reports  and 
calls  for  police  service. 

"Police,  prosecutors  and  probation 
agents  will  be  working  with  the  schools 
and  the  citizens  m a complete  commu- 
nity crime  system."  said  Lieut,  Gov 
Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend,  who 
heads  anti-crime  programs  under  Gov. 
Pams  N.  Glcndcnmg- 

Thc  "HoiSpots”  program  also  will 
provide  grants  to  the  areas  for  new  af- 


ter-school progrants  and  pregnancy  pre- 
vention services,  she  added. 
"'Hotspots’  represents  a dramatic 
change  in  the  way  state  government 
fights  crime.  Previously,  our  crime 
grants  were  scattered  and  uncoordi- 
nated.” Townsend  said 

The  targeted  areas  include  six  in 
Baltimore,  four  in  Prince  George's 
County,  and  two  each  in  Anne  Arundel 
and  Montgomery  counties.  The  stale’s 
remaining  counties  have  one  "HoiSpot" 
each,  except  for  Queen  Anne's  County, 
which  did  not  apply  for  the  program, 
officials  .said. 
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Cleaning  up  their  act: 


INS  looks  to  keep  criminal  aliens  out 


As  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  offices  around  the  country  con* 
tinue  to  be  mobbed  by  immigranu  anx- 
ious to  obtain  citizenship  before  laws 
denying  them  some  benefits  arc  en- 
acted, INS  officials  ore  desperately  try- 
ing to  implement  procedures  that  will 
prevent  mishaps  like  the  1 80.000  aliens 
naturalized  last  year  without  FRl  back- 
ground checks. 

Eight  months  ago.  the  agency 
vowed  to  overhaul  its  system  to  pre- 
vent those  with  cnminal  records  from 
becoming  citizens.  Rut  new  measures 
instituted  by  Robert  K.  Bratl.u  trouble- 
shooter appointed  by  Attorney  General 


A ruling  by  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  that  struck  down  a San 
Diego  juvenile  curfew  law  in  June  has 
elicited  a mixed  response  from  city  of- 
ficials nationwide,  many  of  whom  will 
be  reviewing  their  own  curfew  laws. 

The  appellate  court  rejected  San 
Diego’s  SO-ycar-old  ordinance  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutionally 
vague,  infringed  upon  parental  rights, 
and  pnihibited  teenagers  from  partici- 
pating in  activities  pnitected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  law’s  provision  that 
children  could  not  "loiter,  idle,  wander, 
stroll  or  play"  between  10  P.M.  and 
dawn  was  difficult  for  a youth  to  de- 
fine. the  court  found.  (LEN,  "Around 
The  Nation,"  June  30.  1997.) 

Janice  Scanlun,  deputy  city  attorney 
for  Bakersfield  and  leader  of  a coali- 
tion of  1 14  California  cities  that  fought 
to  have  the  law  upheld,  said  many  com- 
munities, including  her  own,  will  have 
to  re-evoluatc  their  ordinances  in  light 
of  the  ruling. 

But  other  ofticials  have  downplayed 
the  ruling's  significance.  Some  say 
courts  and  municipalities  arc  just  as 
likely  to  follow  a decision  made  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 


Callers  to  911  dispatch  centers  in 
Missoun  who  report  non-cmcrgcncics 
more  than  three  times  a month  wilt  be 
subject  to  misdemeanor  chiuges  under 
a law  signed  recently  by  Gov.  Mel 
Carnahan. 

Those  found  guilty  of  the  Class  B 
misdemeanor  would  face  fines  and  jail 
terms  ranging  from  3U  days  to  six 
months. 

The  legislation,  which  the  Gover- 
nor signed  in  early  June,  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  culls 
to  911  dispatch  centers,  which  have 
been  burdened  with  calls  from  prank- 
sters and  those  seeking  to  harass  police. 

"Many  of  these  calls  are  pranks,  and 
they  tie  up  a service  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated for  emergency  services,"  said 
Keith  Townsend,  legislative  coordina- 
tor for  the  Missouri  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation. which  did  not  actively  lobby 
for  the  legislation,  but  whose  members 
backed  it. 

The  law  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  ordi- 
nance approved  by  Greene  County  of- 
ficials two  years  ago  aimed  at  hulling 


Janet  Renu,  arc  doubling  the  amount 
of  time  naturalization  takes,  resulting 
in  an  untenable  backlog. 

"This  is  at  a crisis  stage  and  there  is 
no  room  for  slippage,"  Bran  told  The 
New  York  Times.  A Justice  Department 
official  for  19  years.  Brail  had  a hand 
in  training  a new  police  force  in  Haiti 
and  in  developing  training  programs  for 
judges  in  post-Communist  Ru.ssia.  He 
IS  chief  administrator  fur  the  Justice 
Department's  criminal  division. 

The  new  directives  laid  out  by  Brati 
include  standardizing  procedures  down 
to  such  details  as  INS  adjudicators  writ- 
ing their  comments  in  red  ink  to  make 


cuii,  which  upheld  a Dallas  curfew  or- 
dinance in  1993. 

The  San  Diego  curfew,  some  say, 
was  struck  down  because  it  was  filled 
with  outdated  language  that  reflected 
its  1947  origins.  That  language  is  rarely 
found  in  the  new  curfew  laws  which 
arc  in  clTect  in  a.s  many  as  270  cities 
acro.ss  the  nation.  Of  those.  200  have 
been  passed  or  revised  curfews  since 
1990. 

"A  number  of  jurisdictions  have 
updated  their  curfew  laws,  revised  them 
to  reflect  current  conditions  and  circum- 
stances," John  Wilson,  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  the  U.S.  Otfice  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
told  USA  Today. 

The  San  Diego  City  Council  has  al- 
ready appnwed  a new  ordinance  that 
mirrors  the  one  in  Dallas.  It  prohibits 
young  people  from  being  in  a public 
place  or  establishment  during  curfew 
hours,  but  allows  nine  exceptions,  in- 
cluding participation  in  political  or  re- 
ligious activities. 

One  city  that  may  be  reviewing  its 
statute,  with  an  eye  toward  tightening 
it.  is  Deer  Park,  Ohio.  One  month  prior 
to  the  San  Diego  ruling,  the  City  Coun- 


abuse of  9 1 1 service  there.  John  Brooks, 
a former  Springfield  police  officer  who 
is  now  director  of  the  Springfield- 
Grecne  County  Emcigency  Communi- 
cations Department,  said  the  law  has 
proved  effective  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  bogus  or  unnccessiuy  9 1 1 calls. 

In  fact.  Brooks  pointed  out,  the  or- 
dinance has  been  so  successful  that  "we 
haven’t  had  to  enforce  it.  It’s  hud  a 
pretty  good  preventive  effect”  by  in- 
creasing public  awareness  about  the 
dangers  posed  to  91 1 systems  over- 
loaded with  unnecessary  calls. 

The  Springficld-Greene  County 
center  takes  nearly  3S0.000  calls  for 
service  and  dispatches  public  safety 
agencies  to  respond  to  about  125,000 
of  those  calls  each  year.  Brooks  said. 

"It  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
system  and  ward  off  trouble  before  it 
occurred.  If  we  use  that  as  a goal,  then 
it's  been  a successful  one.”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  adding  that  prior 
to  the  ordinance,  authorities  could  only 
charge  911  abusers  w ith  violating  ha- 
rassment laws. 


them  distinguishable  from  an 
applicant's  information  in  black  ink.  All 
official  file  documents  are  to  go  on  the 
left  side  of  an  applicant's  folder,  and 
correspondence  on  the  right. 

Bralt  has  likened  his  administrative 
ministcrings  to  "fixing  a jet  engine  on 
a plane  while  in  flight.”  He  had  the 
agency's  training  manual  rewritten  in 
more  explicit  language,  and  included 
sample  situations.  An  earlier  manual 
that  was  tested  on  clerks  and  adjudica- 
tors at  a training  session  on  Jekyll  Is- 
land. Ga.  was  so  confusing  that  the 
agency  rescinded  it  just  a week  later. 

Some  $220,000  was  spent  to  send 


cil  considered  moving  up  the  time  when 
juveniles  14  or  younger  have  to  be  off 
Deer  Park  streets,  from  1 1 P.M.  to  10 
P.  M . The  reason  for  the  crackdown,  of- 
ficials said,  was  a dramatic  increase  in 
curfew  infractions  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Records  show  that  two  teen-agers 
were  cited  for  curfew  violations  in  1992 
and  in  1994  and  three  in  1993.  That  fig- 
ure jumped  to  Min  1995,  and  more  than 
doubled  last  year  to  29. 

"We  don’t  think  these  kids  need  to 
be  out  on  the  street  late  at  night."  Mayor 
Francis  Healy  told  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  "In  this  day  and  age.  we  feel 
that  II  o’clock  is  late  enough  for  kids 
to  be  out  on  the  streets  without  good 
reason. 

The  change  would  also  affect  those 
age  15  to  17  by  setting  a limit  of  II 
P.M.  instead  of  midnight. 

Police  Chief  Mike  Berens  said  of- 
ficers are  just  looking  for  juveniles  who 
have  nothing  to  do  and  are  looking  for 
trouble.  "We've  had  an  increase  in  the 
lust  couple  of  years  of  kids  out  in  the 
late  evening  hours,  and  they  didn’t  re- 
ally have  any  reason  to  be  out  on  the 
street.”  he  told  The  Enquirer. 


Following  the  passage  of  the  Greene 
County  law,  officials  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions pressed  legislators  to  adopt  a simi- 
lar measure  to  address  the  problem 
statewide.  Brooks  added. 

Brooks  stressed  that  the  measures 
are  not  intended  to  discourage  callers 
who  truly  need  emergency  response 
from  fire,  police  or  medical  services. 
What  constitutes  an  "emergency"  is  a 
matter  of  semantics,  he  said,  so  dis- 
patchers routinely  ask  callers  if  they 
need  a "response"  to  an  incident  under 
guidelines  in  effect  at  the  center  for  over 
a year,  he  said. 

"You  tell  Aunt  Gertie  that  when  her 
cal's  up  in  a tree,  that  that's  not  an  emer- 
gency. you'd  belter  put  on  your  boxing 
gloves."  Brooks  said.  "The  public 
wants  simple  access  to  the  police  — and 
91 1 provides  that  — and  when  they  get 
ofT  the  phone,  they  expect  to  look  out 
the  window  and  see  a patrol  car  pull  up 
in  front  of  their  house.  Thai’s  the  bot- 
tom line  — they  expect  a timely  re- 
sponse. That  hasn’t  changed  in  my  31 
years  in  law  enforcement." 


220  clerks  and  adjudicators  to  Jekyll 
Island.  Ga.  for  training.  The  new 
manual  was  tested  by  officials  before 
being  distributed  tluoughout  the  INS. 
Bran  also  had  laminated  cards  made  up 
with  the  14  key  points  clerks  must  fol- 
low when  processing  an  application. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change, 
however,  is  the  agency’s  unwillingness 
to  naturalize  anyone  who  does  not  come 
back  with  a clean  criminal  record  after 
an  FBI  background  check.  Previously, 
if  the  immigration  agency  did  not  hear 
from  the  FBI  within  60  days,  it  was 
assumed  there  was  no  cause  to  hold  up 
an  application. 

With  the  influx  of  new  immigrants, 
however,  the  FBI  fell  behind.  Not 
knowing  this,  the  INS  naturalized  im- 
migrants it  later  learned  were  felons. 
Citizenship  could  be  revoked  on  about 
5.000  immigrants,  according  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

But  all  of  these  initiatives  are  slow- 
ing the  agency  down  to  the  tune  of  just 


A dispute  over  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion that  has  divided  the  192,000-mem- 
ber  Cherokee  Nation  for  months  has 
also  led  to  the  dismantling  of  the  tribe’s 
15-officer  Marshal  Service,  which  has 
been  replaced  with  U.S/  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  officers,  in  a move  that 
many  members  say  threatens  the  tribe’s 
autonomy  in  law  enforcement  matters. 

In  July,  three  judges  of  the  tribe's 
highest  court  who  were  ousted  last 
April  by  a tribal  council  filed  a lawsuit 
to  end  the  BIA’s  intervention.  The  law- 
suit seeks  an  injunction  to  force  BIA 
officers  off  the  14-county  area  of  east- 
ern Oklahoma  that  makes  up  the  Chero- 
kee Nation. 

The  dispute  began  in  January,  when 
tribal  police  opened  an  investigation 
into  Principal  Chief  Joe  Byrd  and  the 
tribe’s  finances,  including  the  possible 
improper  diversion  of  Federal  and 
Cherokee  funds  to  pay  a tribal  em- 
ployee who  was  loaned  out  to  work  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
last  year.  Byrd  dismissed  the  nation’s 
15  marshals  after  some  arrived  at  his 
office  to  seize  documents. 

The  tribe's  highest  court  responded 
to  Byrd’s  action  by  ordering  him  to  re- 
instate the  marshals,  and  issued  a war- 
rant for  his  arrest  that  accused  him  of 
obstructing  justice.  Byrd  persuaded  a 
narrow  majority  of  the  15-member 
tribal  council,  which  governs  the  tribe, 
to  impeach  the  judges. 

The  ongoing  dispute  centers  in  part 
on  conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
tribe’s  21 -year-old  constitution,  and 
whether  the  court  overstepped  its  au- 
thority in  ordering  Byrd  to  reinstate  the 
marshals,  as  the  chief  contends. 

In  June.  Byrd's  own  hired  security 
force  conducted  a pre-dawn  raid  of  the 
tribe’s  courthouse  in  Talequah.  the 
Cherokee  capital,  which  had  been  held 
by  some  of  the  dismissed  marshals  who 
had  remained  in  the  facility  to  guard 
financial  documents.  The  escalating 
situation  prompted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  send  in  BlA  officers,  and  for  a 
short  time  FBI  agents  were  called  m as 
well,  according  to  Bennie  Gladd.  a 
Cherokee  Marshal  contacted  by  Law 
Enforcement  News. 


16  cases  processed  a day.  when  22  cases 
were  the  standard.  The  most  crowded 
office  and  one  in  most  urgent  need  of 
oveihaul  is  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  where  the  number  of  immigrants 
seeking  citizenship  has  jumped  from 
5.000  a month  to  16,000  in  just  three 
years.  Applicants  are  waiting  12  to  15 
months  to  be  sworn  in. 

The  Bay  Area  office  received  the 
most  stinging  rebukes  from  a auditor’s 
report  which  found  that  only  one  in  23 
field  offices  under  review  were  follow- 
ing new  directives.  Auditors  office  criti- 
cized such  failures  as  a lack  of  docu- 
mented training  programs  and  the  mail- 
ing of  applicants’  fingerprints  to  the 
wrong  FBI  address. 

"It  was  a wake-up  call  for  us,"  said 
Thomas  J.  Schiltgen,  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  district.  “We  complied  with 
the  spirit  of  the  procedures,  but  we 
didn’t  meet  all  the  technical  processes. 
The  lesson  we  learned  is  that  we  need 
to  be  consistent." 


The  FBI  referred  queries  by  LEN 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in  Okla- 
homa City,  which  declined  comment. 
Messages  to  both  the  Cherokee 
Nation’s  public  affairs  office  in 
Tahlequah  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs’  Muskogee-area  office  were  not 
returned. 

A statement  by  BlA  obtained  by 
The  New  York  Times  stated  that  the 
agency,  wtuch  is  an  arm  of  the  Interior 
Department,  had  sent  officers  into  the 
volatile  situation  reluctantly,  and  acted 
only  after  "a  finding  of  imminent  jeop- 
ardy to  public  safely." 

Tribal  officials  and  observers  inter- 
viewed by  The  Times  in  July  said  the 
crisis  rivals  any  hardship  the  Cherokees 
have  weathered  — including  the  ’Trail 
of  Tears."  the  genocidal  forced  march 
of  Cherokees  from  the  southeastern 
United  States  to  Oklahoma  that  killed 
thousands  during  the  winter  of  1838- 
39. 

"Heart-breaking"  is  how  former 
Principal  Chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  a na- 
tionally known  Cherokee  leader  and 
scholar,  characterized  the  turmoil.  "It's 
tragic  to  watch  the  unraveling  of  a con- 
stitutional government,  and  that  is  what 
we’re  seeing." 

"It's  humiliating,  it's  embarrassing, 
and  it  makes  the  Cherokee  people  sick 
to  their  souls,”  said  Chad  Smith,  a 
foimer  public  defender  in  Tblsa  who  is 
a leader  in  the  opposition  to  Byrd. 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  your  LEN 
subscription  behind.  To 
ensure  best  service, 
please  send  change-of- 
address  notices  to  the 
Subscription  Depart- 
ment at  least  6-8  weeks 
prior  to  effective  date. 
(You  can  phone  or  fax 
them  in,  too.) 


All  eyes  on  are  San  Diego, 
after  curfew  is  struck  down 


Is  this  911  call  an  emergency? 
If  not,  jail  may  be  in  the  offing 


BIA  reluctantly  moves  in 
as  Cherokee  police  force 
falls  to  tribal  in-fIghting 
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Marijuana  message. 


After  24  years,  Oregon  ends  lax  pot  law 


Oregon  police  officials  say  they 
hope  that  the  state’s  recent 
rechminalization  of  marijuana  will  send 
a strong  message  to  youth  that  pot 
smokihg  is  not  harmless  and  may  well 
lead  to'^experimentation  with  or  addic- 
tion to  harder  drugs. 

Oregon  once  had  one  of  the  most 
relaxed  pot  laws  in  the  nation,  having 
decriminalized  marijuana  in  1973,  But 
the  stale  came  full  circle  on  July  1, 
when  Gov.  John  Kitzhaber  signed  leg- 
islation that  increases  the  penally  for 
possession  of  less  than  an  ounce  of 
marijuana  from  a non-criminal  “viola- 
tion” to  a class  C misdemeanor.  Viola- 
tors now  face  arrest  and,  if  convicted, 
up  to  30  days  in  jail,  a $1,000  fine  and 
loss  of  driving  privileges  for  six 
months. 

The  measure  was  wholeheartedly 
supported  by  police  chiefs  and  other 


criminal  justice  officials,  who  cited  ris- 
ing marijuana  use  rates  and  a growing 
tolerance  for  use  of  harder  drugs  among 
youth. 

“We  were  one  of  the  few  states  that 
treated  it  as  a violation,”  said  Portland 
Police  Chief  Charles  Moose,  who  lob- 
bied for  the  change.  “A  lot  of  time  has 
passed,  but  the  (drug)  problem  is  cer- 
tainly still  with  us  — and  actually  is 
increasing.  And  there  have  been  a lot 
of  mixed  messages  about  medicali- 
zation  and  legalization  recently.  So 
we're  working  hard  to  try  to  clear  up 
that  message.” 

"The  real  area  of  concern  for  law 
enforcement  is  what's  happening  to  our 
youth.”  added  Darin  F.  Campbell,  an 
executive  staff  member  of  the  Oregon 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  which 
backed  the  legislative  action. 
“Marijuana’s  strength  has  increased 


LA  is  now  4-0  in 
anti-gang  drive 


Los  Angeles  officials  won  a 
victory  over  street  gangs  in  July 
when  a Superior  Court  judge 
agreed  that  1 8 alleged  members  of 
a violent  street  gang  should  be 
barred  from  gathering  in  public  in 
groups  of  more  than  two. 

The  ruling  is  the  fourth 
injunction  the  city  has  successfully 
obtained  against  gang  members. 
The  strategy  behind  it  — a civil 
lawsuit  that  bars  gang  members 
from  hanging  out  together  in  public 
and  from  committing  quality-of- 
life  offenses  such  as  graffiti 
tagging,  urinating  on  the  street, 
blocking  sidewalks  and  vulgar 
language  — is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  all  parts  of 
California, 

The  most  recent  decision, 
handed  down  July  12  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Alan  Buckner, 
concerns  the  alleged  members  of 
the  1 8th  Street  gang,  which 
considers  its  home  turf  to  be  a 17- 
square-block.  predominantly 
Hispanic  area  of  the  Alsace  section 
of  the  city.  The  city  attorney’s  anti- 
gang unit  describes  the  18th  Street 
gang  as  a loose  but  violent 
syndicate  that  terrorized  the 
neighborhood.  The  gang  has  an 
estimated  total  membership  of 
5.000  to  20,000,  making  it  perhaps 
the  largest  street  gang  in  Southern 
California.  The  Alsace  “set”  has 
about  100  members. 

According  to  police  affidavits, 
the  gang  is  known  for  dealing 
discount  crack,  firing  weapons  in 
the  air,  urinating  in  public, 
intimidating  law-abiding  neigh- 
bors, and  hosting  roving  all  night 
parties. 

The  gang’s  alleged  leader, 

Effain  “Woody”  Moreno,  30, 
claims  to  be  a husband,  father  and 
tax-paying  property  owner.  He  has 
a steady  job  at  a prim  shop. 

Moreno  contends  that  police  have 
routinely  harassed  alleged  gang 
members  and  incited  violence 
among  warring  gangs.  Four  of  the 
18  alleged  members  had  hired  a 
civil  attorney,  Sean  Ward,  who 
gathered  dozens  of  affidavits  from 
friends  and  family  members  to 


support  his  clients. 

In  addition  to  Moreno  and  other 
alleged  gang  members,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  come  out  against  the  strategy 
after  a recent  study  that  found  it 
did  not  work,  and  tended  to  make 
things  worse. 

“It’s  a cynical,  political  ploy 
that  has  little  to  do  with  crime,  and 
a lot  to  do  with  public  relations,” 
said  Allan  Parachini  of  the  ACLU. 
“The  injunctions  move  crime 
around.  They  don’t  solve  the 
problem.” 

The  anti-gang  initiative  is  based 
on  a California  Supreme  Coun 
ruling  known  as  the  Acuna 
decision,  which  holds  that  the  right 
of  gang  members  to  assemble  in 
public  is  subordinate  to  society’s 
right  to  peace  and  quiet. 

Prior  to  Buckner's  decision,  Los 
Angeles  police  and  the  FBI  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  disrupt  gang 
activities  in  the  area.  The  police 
department’s  CRASH  {Community 
Resources  Against  Street  Hood- 
lums) unit  has  saturated  the 
neighborhood  and  made  life 
difficult  the  18th  Street  gang,  but 
officers  believe  gang  members  will 
continue  their  reign  of  terror  until 
their  association  is  broken. 

According  to  CRASH  officer 
Joenador  Nepomuceno,  the  most 
trouble-prone  spot  is  an  apartment 
building  owned  by  Moreno,  who 
lives  in  a house  across  the  street. 
Nepomuceno  said  at  least  one  gang 
member  lives  in  the  apartment 
building,  which  is  used  for  drug 
dealing  and  partying. 

Revenge  killings  and  drive-by 
shootings  occurring  around  the 
building  are  common,  he  told  The 
Washington  Post.  In  a three-month 
period  before  the  city  asked  in 
March  that  members  of  the  18th 
Street  gang  be  enjoined  from  being 
public  nuisances,  there  were  22 
gang-related  assaults  in  the 
neighboriiood  and  three  gang 
members  were  shot. 

"Even  by  L.A.  standards,  this  is 
a bad  situation.”  said  Jule  Bishop, 
an  assistant  city  attorney  who  is  an 
expert  on  injunctions. 


tenfold  over  the  years.  We  no  longer 
look  at  it  as  a gateway  drug,  but  as  a 
drug  of  choice.” 

The  results  of  the  latest  Oregon  Bi- 
ennial Student  Drug  Use  Survey,  which 
were  relca.scd  last  October,  appear  to 
bear  out  officials’  concerns.  The  sur- 
vey found  that  marijuana  use  among 
eighth-graders  has  more  than  tnpicd 
since  1990.  with  nearly  10  percent  say- 
ing they  smoked  pot  at  least  once. 
Nearly  20  percent  of  1 1 th-graders  ad- 
mitted they  had  used  pot  once  in  the 
past  month. 

Over  47  percent  of  eighlh-gnidcrs 
who  said  they  knew  five  or  more  adults 
who  used  pot,  cocaine  or  other  drugs, 
reported  they  had  used  manjuanu  in  the 
past  month. 

Narcotics  arrests  of  minors  in  Or- 
egon have  jumped  markedly  in  the  past 
15  years,  according  to  the  slate’s  Law 
Enforcement  Data  System.  The  2.000 
minors  arrested  on  narcotics  charges  in 
1996  is  almost  double  the  number  in 
1982,  LEDS  data  show. 

Drug-involved  youth  are  also  be- 
coming responsible  for  an  increasing 
amount  of  crime,  according  to  state  sta- 
tistics. Close  to  one-fourth  of  juvenile 
arrestees  in  the  slate’s  largest  county. 
Multnomah,  tested  positive  for  some 
drug  at  the  time  of  arrest,  most  of  them 
for  marijuana.  Other  counties  reported 
high  rates  of  positive  drug-tests  among 
juvenile  arrestees, 

Molalla  Police  Chief  Rob  Elkins 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
recriminalization  of  marijuana  will  help 
restore  some  sanity  to  the  state  enmi- 
nal  justice  system,  which  he  said  has 
made  "a  mockery  out  of  marijuana  use.” 

“It  was  a joke,"  Elkins  said.  “It  was 


the  same  level  of  offense  as  u traffic 
offense,  you  received  a citation.  Tlicre 
was  no  arrest,  no  possibility  of  juil  lime. 
When  we  would  talk  to  the  kids  on  the 
street,  they  were  making  us  very  aware 
of  that.  Their  attitude  was.  'Big  deal; 
It's  a $100  fine.’” 

■’Marijuana  dearly  has  all  of  the  in- 
dicators of  being  a very  strong  gateway 
drug,  so  we  want  to  turn  that  around.” 
added  Chief  Moose.  "We’re  not  look- 
ing for  a lot  of  incarceration,  but  to  get 
people  educated  and  treated.” 

But  the  action  came  under  fire  from 
Keith  R.  Stroup,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington.  D C. -based  National 
Organization  fur  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
juana Laws.  “This  law  will  cost  Orego- 
nians millions  m already  scarce  state 
law  enforcement  resources  that  should 
be  focused  on  violent  crime;  broadly 
expands  the  powers  of  law  enforce- 
ment. reduces  the  privacy  nghts  of  citi- 
zens. and  needlessly  enminalizes  tens 
of  thousands  of  otherwise  law-abiding 
adult  Oregonians  who  smoke  mari- 
juana." 

Stroup  said  data  compiled  by  his 
group  shows  that  "marijuana  usage 
rates  are  virtually  the  same  in  stales  that 
have  decriminalized  as  in  stales  where 
marijuana  smokers  are  still  arrested. 
Moreover,  research  fails  to  demonstrate 
any  change  in  altitudes  in  marijuana  use 
among  young  people  in  decriminalized 
states.” 

Governor  Kitzhaber  udmitled  that 
he  signed  the  bill  "with  a good  deal  of 
reluctance."  saying  the  legislation 
raised  a “difficult  question"  between  the 
“balance  between  the  public  safety  of 
society  at  large  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  its  individual  citizens." 


Kitzhaber  said  he  expects  that  law 
cnioivemcnt  auihoniics  will  continue 
for  the  nuisi  part  to  treat  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  marijuana  as  a viola- 
tion. In  that  case,  he  said,  "this  mea- 
sure has  levs  to  do  with  the  possession 
of  nmnjuana  us  it  dws  with  expanding 
the  powers  of  search  and  seizure.” 
which  Kitzhaber  has  said  he  favors. 

The  Governor  added  that  he  will 
direct  the  stale  Cnnunnl  Justice  Com- 
mission to  fully  monitor  enforcement 
ofthelawand  its  effects.  "If,  , the  mea- 
sure proves  to  be  melfective  — or  if  it 
IS  used  for  such  purposes  as  harassment 
rather  than  for  Icgitiiiuiie  law  enforce- 
ment objectives  — then  it  should  be  re- 
pealed and  we  should  return  to  current 
law."  he  said, 

Campbell  of  the  police  chiefs’  as- 
sociation noted  that  pro-marijuana  ac- 
tivists have  already  launched  an  effort 
to  overturn  the  new  law.  One  group  is 
gathering  petitions  for  a referendum 
that  would  knock  down  the  law.  1\vo 
ballot  measures  arc  also  in  the  making, 
one  of  which  would  legalize  possession, 
use  and  cultivation  of  nearly  all  Sched- 
ule I.  II  and  ill  drugs,  according  to 
Campbell,  who  likened  it  to  controver- 
sial measures  passed  last  year  by  vot- 
ers m Arizona  and  California,  llie  other 
would  legalize  the  cultivation  of  mari- 
juana,  which  would  be  sold  in  liquor 
stores,  all  of  which  are  run  by  the  state 
Liquor  Control  Commission. 

Oregon  was  the  first  state  in  the  na- 
tion to  decriininalizc  marijuana.  De- 
criminali/ution  laws  remain  in  effect  in 
California,  Colorado,  Maine,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Nebraska.  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio.  The  drug  was  also 
rccriniinalized  last  year  m Alaska. 


Message  to  batterers: 

If  you  hit,  we’ll  arrest. 

Holistic  approach  to  domestic  violence  finds  favor  in  Arizona 


Hit  your  wife,  hit  your  girlfriend, 
hit  your  kid,  we  are  going  to  arrest  you. 
That's  the  simple  edict  by  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department  that  reflects  a sea 
change  from  the  way  it  and  the  major- 
ity of  police  agencies  dealt  with  domes- 
tic abuse  less  than  a decade  ago. 

Taking  a lesson  from  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  and  its  holistic  ap- 
proach to  domestic  violence,  that  is  in- 
volving social  workers  and  prosecutors 
right  from  the  start,  police  in  Phoenix 
and  neighboring  Mesa  have  made  fun- 
damental changes  in  their  own  policies. 

The  new  approach  in  Phoenix  be- 
gins right  in  the  academy,  where  re- 
cruits are  given  twice  the  instruction  on 
domestic  violence  they  were  given  just 
four  years  ago.  Until  the  1 990s.  domes- 
tic violence  was  not  viewed  as  a major 
police  problem.  In  1983.  Phoenix  po- 
lice reported  just  995  cases  for  pros- 
ecution. (See  LEN,  July/August  1997.] 

“Until  fairly  recently,  police  didn't 
want  to  lake  people  to  jail  for  family 
violence,”  Lieut.  Kenneth  Tims  told 
The  Arizona  Republic.  "We  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  handle  the  situation, 
mediate  the  situation,  on  the  spot.” 

Now.  a detail  of  14  detectives 
screens  reports  and  worls  with  city  and 
county  prosecutors  to  help  both  victims 
and  suspects.  Detectives  are  a.ssigned 
incidents  by  precinct,  which  authorities 
believe  lets  them  gel  to  know  potential 
repeat  offenders,  and  work  with  offic- 


ers who  answer  to  calls  to  figure  out 
the  best  way  to  handle  a situation. 

Most  of  the  pieces  of  this  new  ap- 
proach were  in  place  when  Phoenix  was 
flooded  in  1995  with  a catastrophic 
65,361  calls  for  help.  The  policy 
changes  resulted  in  a record  11,796 
ca.ses  recommended  for  prosecution  and 
a record  17.697  reports  made  that  year. 

Just  one  year  later,  incidents  re- 
ported to  police  fell  by  about  16  per- 
cent. There  were  54.627  calls.  14,752 
reports  made,  and  9,500  submitted  for 
prosecution. 

“After  just  one  year  we  don’t  want 
to  make  big  claims,  but  we  seem  to  be 
doing  something  right.”  said  Tims. 
"And  it’s  important  we  do.” 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  for 
police  and  prosecutors  trying  to  change 
domestic-violence  paltems  is  getting 
victims  and  batterers  to  change  their 
lives,  and  police  in  both  Phoenix  and 
Mesa  credit  the  .social  workers  with 
whom  they  now  share  office  space  with 
helping  to  effect  change. 

"We  say  our  job  is  to  stop  violence.” 
said  social  worker  Jeff  Roser  “Maybe 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  helping  the 
victim  understand  she  doesn't  have  to 
take  It  anymore.” 

The  tougher,  more  aggressive  police 
approach,  said  Roser.  is  making  the 
counselors’  job  easier.  “Victims  need 
to  hear  the  law  isn’t  going  to  ignore  their 
pain.” 


Picking  up  ideas  from  Phocmx  as 
well  as  fn>m  .San  Diego.  Mesa  has  taken 
a team  approach  to  domestic  violence 
that  includes  centenng  all  services  and 
personnel  in  a single  building  called  the 
Mesa  Center  Against  Family  Violence. 

The  center  houses  stale  Child  Pro- 
tective Services  workers,  two  debtors 
specializing  in  the  detection  of  abuse, 
sexual  assault  experts,  and  vanous  vic- 
tims' services  workers. 

It  has  a large  family  room,  a televi- 
sion and  VCR.  toys,  couches,  and  car- 
peting. The  interview  rmim.  which  is 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  has 
audio  and  video  recorders  in  the  ceil- 
ing so  that  if  a victim  later  decides  not 
to  testify,  the  evidence  is  already  on 
tape 

That  innovation  caught  the  eye  of 
Maricopa  County  Attorney  Rick 
Romicy,  who  12  months  ago  formed  a 
family  violence  bureau  at  county  level 
with  investigators,  victims’  advocates, 
prosecutors,  support  staff,  and  attorneys 
all  sharing  space. 

“So  many  female  victims  change 
their  mind  about  prosecuting,"  said 
prosecutor  Barbara  Marshall.  “We 
found  that  if  we  could  encourage  po- 
lice to  get  a picture  of  the  victim  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  if  we  could  get  the 
victim  on  tape,  like  they  do  now  in 
Mesa,  then  we  could  go  ahead  and  pros- 
ecute even  if  the  victim  walked  away 
on  you." 
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Nichols: 


Lessons  of  education-oriented 


By  Thomas  J.  Nichols 

Of  Ihc  more  ihun  I .(XMJ  Texas  schcjol  disiricts. 
approximaicly  85  have  esiahlishcd  sch(x>]  disthel 
police  depanments.  Many  school  supcriniendcms, 
other  cducuiional  administrators  and  public  safely 
officials  throughout  the  United  Stales  have  asked 
the  simple  question:  ""What  is  school  district  po- 
licing’’" They  go  on  to  inquire  if  it  is  similar  to 
city  policing,  and  we  answer.  "Not  quite."  Nor  is 
It  quite  like  university  and  college  policing.  I’ur- 
thermorc,  it  is  not  the  same  as  security  such  us 
may  be  found  around  an  indusinal-silc  parking 
lot 

School  district  policing  is  a growing  concept, 
involving  highly  spcciali/ed  policing  skills 
brought  logeilicr  to  address  the  pressing  issue  of 
safe  schools.  That  issue  subsumes  a variety  of 
undesirable  actions  that  include,  but  arc  not  lim- 
ited to: 

DThc  incivility  of  a small  percentage  of  highly 
volatile  students; 

H The  willingness  of  some  parents  to  abuse 
the  "sanctity  of  the  school  campus  and  its  teach- 
ers and  staff; 

H The  failure  of  older  teen-agers  and  young 
adults  to  observe  their  obligation  to  respect  the 
campus  and  its  legitimate  users  by  barging  into 
the  halls  or  classrooms  to  settle  perceived  "threats” 
to  their  turf,  and, 

H The  eagerness  of  some  who  believe  that  the 
district  has  "wronged"  them,  and  that  they  have  a 
need  to  sue  the  teachers,  principals  and  the  dis- 
trict us  a whole. 

In  response  to  these  threats,  districts  are  turn- 
ing to  the  implementation  of  their  own  police  de- 
partments. under  the  authority  of  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation Code  37-081, 

But.  to  return  to  the  onginul  question,  what  is 
a school  district  police  dcpiuiment?  What  docs  it 


(Thomas  J.  Nichols  has  been  Director  of  Po- 
lice and  Public  Safety  Ser\-ices  for  the  Lubbock 
Independent  School  District  since  August  1990. 
He  was  police  chief  of  Lubbock  fntm  l9S3to  1990, 
and  prior  to  that  served  for  2!  years  with  the  TUc- 
son.  Ariz..  Police  Department,  retiring  as  deputy 
chief.) 


do,  and  how  docs  it  do  it?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions with  a broad  stroke  of  the  paintbrush  and 
color  all  school  police  departments  the  same  would 
do  B grave  injustice  to  everyone.  School  district 
police  departments  are.  and  should  be.  as  unique 
to  their  individualized  needs  as  the  New  York  City 
and  Wolfforth.  Texas,  police  dcparimcnis  are 
unique  to  their  needs  Each  of  those  two  depart- 
ments have  the  same  legal  and  moral  obligations 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens, 
but  how  and  to  what  degree  they  go  about  fulfill- 
ing that  requirement  is  totally  different.  The  same 
challenges  face  school  districts,  and  they  must 
address  their  special  needs  in  a manner  and  style 


that  suits  their  individual  requirements. 

The  Lubbock.  Ttxas.  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict serves  30,000  students  and  3,000  employees 
on  56  campuses  spread  over  85  square  miles.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  implemented  a school  district 
police  department  in  August  1990,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  ensuring  "a  safe  and  wholesome  campus 
for  teaching  and  learning."  To  this  end,  the 
depurtmcni's  value  statement  states: 

H Every  student  will  achieve  their  full  academic 
potential; 

H Every  person  has  a right  to  u safe  school; 

H Children  and  adults,  students  and  non-stu- 
dents. may  have  insight  into  the  recognition  and 
resolution  of  problems,  and, 

H Every  officer  has  complete  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  their  schools  within 
the  confines  of  the  budget,  law,  ethics  and  policy. 

The  department  mission  statement  and  values 
arc  in  concert  with  the  district's  overall  statement 
and  values,  and  as  such  the  individual  officers  are 


considered  an  integral  part  of  the  staff  of  the  sev- 
eral schools  they  serve.  All  of  this  is  brought  to- 
gether under  the  concept  of  Education-Oriented 
Policing,  This  policing  concept  has  evolved  from 
traditional  policing  to  team  policing,  and  from 
team  policing  to  community -oriented  policing,  and 
from  that  to  problem-oriented  policing. 

Education-oriented  policing,  then,  is  a fusion 
of  problem-oriented  policing  with  the  goals  and 
concepts  of  education  for  the  21st  century.  This 
policing  concept  moves  problem  identification  and 
resolution  away  from  the  central  office  and  out  to 
those  who  are  at  the  closest  working  level  to  the 
issue  at  hand.  It  not  only  places  responsibility  and 


authority  in  the  officers,  it  also  expresses  confi- 
dence in  the  officers'  ability  to  work  with  whom- 
ever they  must  to  pursue  proactively  the  goals  of 
the  district  and  maintain  the  values  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  district.  Such  a concept  is  not  with- 
out its  risks,  of  course,  but  properly  selected  and 
trained  officers  can  surprise  even  the  most  tradi- 
tion-bound authoritarian  administrator. 

The  key  to  success  for  education-oriented  po- 
licing is  in  selecting  staff  members  whose  work 
history,  training  and  education  have  already 
brought  them  to  the  threshold  for  this  next  level 
of  policing-  The  second  for  success  is  training 
officers  not  only  in  an  update  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  but  making  them  "experts"  on  the 
Texas  Education  Code,  the  policy  manual  of  the 
Texas  Association  of  School  Boards,  and  the 
district's  discipline  handbook  for  students.  The 
third  ingredient  for  success  is  training  and  encour- 
aging officers  to  take  off  their  traditional  thinking 
caps,  and  to  begin  thinking  more  analytically,  with 


policing 

a strong  emphasis  on  the  long-term  impact  of  their 
decisions.  This  is  what  we  call  "lateral  thinking," 
which  means  not  to  look  for  the  "right"  answer  to 
today's  problem,  but  instead  to  search  for  the 
"best”  answer  for  today  and  for  the  long-term  so- 
lution. Sometimes  these  are  the  same,  but  some- 
times they  are  difTereni,  and  the  decision  belongs 
to  the  officer. 

A simple  exercise  to  open  discussion  of  using 
new  thinking  skills  is  to  have  each  person  start 
with  the  following  simple  problem; 

Connect  the  nine  dots  with  no  more  than  four 
straight  lines,  never  lifting  up  your  pencil,  and 
never  retracing  over  a line. 


• • • 


• • 


(Solution  on  Page  II.) 

Other  exercises  may  consist  of  individual  or 
group  problem-solving  of  logic  problems.  The 
goal  of  any  of  these  exercises  is  to  encourage 
people  that  they  have  greater  thinking  skills  than 
what  are  normally  used.  What  they  need  is  en- 
couragement to  be  different,  try  new  things,  be 
imaginative,  and  not  fear  failure. 

Having  said  that,  the  officers  are  not  islands 
unto  themselves.  They  have  absolute  liberty  to  call 
on  other  resources  to  help  them  in  problem-solv- 
ing. Those  resources  may  include  the  traffic  engi- 
neer to  address  motor  vehicle  and  pedestrian  traf- 
fic problem;  Catholic  Family  Services  to  assist  in 
family  counseling  in  cases  that  have  exceeded  the 
ability  of  other  agencies  to  help  the  family:  the 
Lubbock  Police  Department  to  help  with  a gang 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Those  who  would  view  today’s  school  district  police  as 
“kiddy  cops”  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  old,  jovial, 
red-cheeked,  fat  school  cop  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
Gamewell  box. 


ide  Olivares: 

The  real  cost  of  measuring  effectiveness 


By  Karen  dt  Olivareji 

I was  very  disturbed  when  1 read  the  recent 
article  "Do  you  get  what  you  pay  for?  With  CJ 
efforts,  not  necessarily."  (LEN,  Mav  15.  1997.] 
There  ore  three  underlying  issues  raised  by  the 
article  which  1 believe  warrant  furthi  - discussion. 
The  article  I ) assumes  effcciweness  is  defined  by 
the  ability  to  measure  it;  2)  draws  conclusions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  programs  only  ihiough 
experimental  research,  and  3)  disregards  the  im- 
pact that  experimental  researeh  ntighi  have  on  the 
lives  of  research  subjects. 

1 agree  that  taxpayer  money  should  be  .spent 
on  programs  that  are  effective.  1 am  mu^'h  less 
certain  that  the  article  says  the  Congtt ssional  study 
proposes  will  help  achieve  that  objective.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  a coherent  definition 
of  effectiveness.  According  to  the  Random  House 
Dictionary,  to  be  effective  is  to  accomplish  a pur- 
pose. Research  does  not  establish  purpose,  al- 
though researchers  might  help  determine  whether 
the  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  However, 
what  statistic  will  measure  the  gnef  felt  by  a 

(Karen  de  Olivares  is  an  academic  adviser  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas.  She  is  a 
candidate  for  a Ph.D.  in  educational  foundations 
and  policy  analysis  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.) 


mother  when  her  daughter  is  gunned  down  in  a 
drive-by  because  a young  man.  lacking  alterna- 
tives. gravitated  toward  violence?  If  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  a program  helped  prevent  such 
an  occurrence,  would  sparing  one  mother  this 
misery  be  enough?  Would  we  need  two?  Three? 
Ten?  Fifty? 

What  pnee  lag  can  be  attached  to  the  life  of  a 
young  man.  and  the  lives  he  benefits  as  a socially 
responsible  adult,  when  he  chooses  to  participate 
in  a boxing  program  instead  of  running  the  streets? 
Would  a program  be  effective  if  one  young  man. 
developing  a positive  relationship  with  adults, 
went  on  to  represent  the  United  Stales  in  the  Olym- 
pics and  then,  having  turned  his  own  life  around, 
helped  other  young  men  to  choose  positive  alter- 
natives? He  IS.  by  any  account,  a belter  role  model 
than  u paroled  multiple  offender. 

Engaging  young  men  and  women  in  lawful 
activities  before  they  are  locked  up  as  dangerous 
repeat  offenders  makes  more  economic  sense,  and 
more  sense  in  human  terms,  even  if  the  impact  of 
these  activities  is  difficult  to  quantify.  An  experi- 
mental evaluation  design  will  not,  however,  en- 
hance effectiveness  if  the  purpose  of  programs  is 
to  help  create  positive  change  for  young  people, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  experimental  research 
denies  a targeted  proportion  of  young  people  ac- 
cess to  resources  when  they  are  most  in  need 


when  they  are  willing  to  participate  in  a socially 
sanctioned  activity.  How  do  we  quantify  these  lost 
opportunities? 

The  researchers  in  the  Congressionally  man- 
dated study  appear  to  want  to  quantify  effective- 
ness in  a very  specific  manner  without  regard  to 
the  impact  such  research  will  have  on  the  lives  of 
young  men  and  women.  The  recent  condemna- 
tion of  the  Tuskegee  Experiment  should  remind 
us  that  rigorous,  scientific  evaluation  is  not  always 
the  method  to  advance  thoughtful,  enlightened, 
morally  responsible  study.  I do  not  believe  I am 
being  too  harsh  in  drawing  a comparison  between 
the  proposed  research  cited  in  the  article  and  the 
tragic,  racially  biased  study  of  the  researchers  and 
scientists  who  designed  and  conducted  the 
T\iskegee  Experiment.  In  the  article.  Dr.  Lawrence 
Sherman  is  represented  as  saying  that  funds  (and 
presumably  the  research  to  account  for  the  effec- 
livc  spending  of  those  funds  "should  be  concen- 
trated in  high-enme  urban  areas  to  prevent  crime 
from  rippling  outward  to  other  areas." 

The  concern  that  appears  to  be  expressed  here 
is  class  and  racially  biased.  The  concern  appears 
to  be  about  the  spread  of  crime  to  the  suburbs  and 
more  affluent  areas  rather  than  for  the  lives  of 
people  living  in  the  targeted  urban  areas.  People 
who  live  in  high-crime  urban  areas  are  poor  and 
predominantly  not  of  Northern  European  origin. 


Lacking  money  and  often  education,  are  people 
in  these  designated  areas  in  a position  to  under- 
stand proposed  research?  Will  their  objections  be 
heard  if  they  do  protest?  For  every  case  Dr. 
Sherman  cites  in  which  the  program  went  awry, 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  researchers  either 
deliberately,  or  as  an  inadvertent  result  of  design, 
treated  participants  as  faceless  subjects  without 
regard  to  their  status  as  human  beings  worthy  of 
the  respect,  dignity  and  rights  we  so  value  in  this 
country. 

Rigorous  scientific  research  usually  implies  a 
control  group  and  at  least  one  experimental  group 
that  receives  the  “treatment."  With  this  Food  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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(A  roundup  of  capsule  information  on 
emerging  research  and  development, 
books  and  resource  materials  and 
other  items  of  professional  interest. 
Items  are  based  on  press  releases 
supplied  by  manufacturers,  vendors, 
publishers  and  other  sources.) 

Research  with  a Bang:  “Guns  in 
Amenca;  Results  of  a Comprehensive 
National  Survey  on  Firearms 
Ownership  and  Use”  provides  a 
statistical  description  of  the  nation's 
private  arsenal,  from  size,  slock  and 
caliber  to  when  and  how  they  are 
stored  and  used.  The  study,  by  Philip 
J.  Cook  of  Duke  University,  and  Jens 
Ludwig  of  Georgetown  University, 
found  that  192  million  firearms  are 
owned  privately  in  the  United  States. 
Some  40  percent  of  handguns  and 
long  guns  arc  semiautomatic,  it  said. 
Contact:  The  Police  Foundation. 
(202)  833-1460. 

Eyes  on  the  Prize:  Law  enforcement 
officers  who  establish  relationships 
with  community  members  and  use 


their  creativity  to  come  up  with 
solutions  to  reduce  cnme  or  address 
specific  community  issues  may  be 
eligible  for  the  new  Shared  Vision 
Award,  a nationwide  commendation 
sponsored  by  ITT  Industries’  Night 
Vision  Training  Institute  and  the 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch. 
Citizens  must  submit  an  essay 
explaining  why  the  officer  best 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  commu- 
nity. To  entry  forms  for  the  1998 
award,  along  with  complete  rules  and 
regulations,  call  (800)  448-8678,  or 
visit  ITT  Night  Vision’s  Web  site  at 
www.ittnv.com,  or  call  NATW  at 
(800)  NITE-OUT  or  visit  its  Web  site 
at  www.nationaltownwatch.org. 

Tough  T^lk:  A new  study  by  The 
Justice  Policy  Institute  on  “three- 
strikes”  sentencing  laws  concludes 
that  political  grandstanding  as  to  the 
virtues  of  the  policy  has  far  exceeded 
existing  data.  For  example,  violent 
crime  between  1994  and  1995  fell 
nearly  three  times  more  rapidly  in 
non-three-strikes  stales  than  in  states 
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that  have  such  laws.  The  study  points 
out  that  New  York  City,  in  u non- 
three-stnke  state,  saw  a 2S-pcrv'cni 
decrease  in  its  murder  rale  dunng 
1994  to  1995.  while  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
state  that  has  used  the  law  since  1994. 
saw  homicide  and  rape  actually  go  up 
during  that  period.  The  study  is 
available  by  writing  the  Institute  at 
2208  Manm  Luther  King,  Jr.  Ave., 

SE.  Washington.  D.C.  20020.  (202) 
678-9282,  Fax:  (202)  678-9321,. 

Web  Spinners:  The  latest  legal  and 
legislative  news,  mission  and  key 
policy  statements  from  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Otganizaiiuns 
(NAPO).  can  now  be  found  on  the 
group's  new  Web  site.  A 200.00- 
meinbcr  strong  organization.  NAPO 
represents  over  4.000  police  organiza- 
tions who  share  a dedication  to  high 
standards  in  effective  law  enfoa'e- 
meni.  NAPO  On-Line  can  be  visited 
at  www.napo.org. 

Cell  Job:  The  high  rate  of  incarcera- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  had  little 
impact  on  overall  crime  rates  during 
the  period  between  1985  and  1995, 
according  to  a new.  59-nalion  study 
by  The  Sentencing  Project,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  researches 
criminal  justice  policy  issues.  Overall 
crime  levels  remained  virtually 
untouched  despite  a 92-perceni 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
nation's  incarcerations  dunng  the 
decade  studied,  the  report  notes.  The 
trend  is  likely  to  lead  to  "diminishing 
returns."  it  says,  as  less  serious 
offenders  are  jailed.  Copies  of  the 
report  “Amencans  Behind  Bars:  U.S. 
and  International  Use  of  Incarcera- 
tion. 1995"  are  pneed  at  $8.  Contact 
The  Sentencing  Project.  918  F St. 
NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20004.  (202) 


628-0871 

Dope  Deal:  After  studying  10  years 
of  mortality  simisiics  nt  Sun  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  health  facilities, 
lesearehcrs  for  Kaiser  Pcrmuncnie 
found  no  substantial  link  between 
regular  manjuanu  smoking  and  death 
rates.  Some  65.000  patients  who 
received  health  check-ups  between 
1979  and  1985  were  divided  into 
groups  ranging  from  those  who  had 
never  smoked  marijuana  to  those  who 
used  It  regularly.  Researchers  found 
no  increase  m deaths  among  the 
14.(K)0  subjects  who  rtporied 
marijuana  use.  compared  with  those 
who  had  never  used  it  For  more 
information  on  the  study.  “Manjuana 
Use  and  Mortality."  cuniuci  Allen  St. 
Pierre  or  Paul  Armentano  of  The 
NORML  Foundation,  (202)  483- 
8571. 

Going  Dry:  Alcoholics  who  received 
treatment  were  able  to  reduce  their 
drinking  from  eight  days  out  of  every 
10  to  just  two  or  three;  their  dnnks 
per  occasion  from  12-15  to  iwo-to- 
four,  and  to  remain  sober  for  12 
months  m 19  percent  of  one  major 
group,  and  35  percent  of  another, 
according  to  an  cight-ycar  evaluation 
of  some  1.726  alcoholism  outpatients 
who  participated  in  Project  MATCH, 
one  of  two  ambitious  studies  on  the 
benefits  of  treatment  in  alcoholism 
and  substance  abuse  The  other,  the 
National  Treatment  Evaluation  Study, 
found  that  in  the  year  after  treatment, 
use  of  heroin.  ccK'uinc.  crack  or 
manjuana  fell  by  50  percent  and 
employment  rose  20  percent,  among 
other  benefits.  Contact:  New  York 
State  Office  of  Alcoholism  and 
Substance  Abuse  Services,  1450 
Western  Ave.,  Albany.  NY  12203- 


3526- 

Edilorial  Licen.se:  Law  cniorccmcnt 
officers  can  now  check  quickly  on  all 
current  license  plates  issued  by 
United  Slates  and  Cumidian  junsdic- 
lions  by  using  'The  OfTiciul  License 
Plate  Bixik.  said  to  be  the  only 
publication  that  illusiniies  current 
plates,  and  gives  details  of  validation 
decal  liKuiion  uiid  color  combinations 
for  1997  and  1998  A "Quick-Chcck" 
curd  for  use  m the  field  is  supplied 
free  with  every  $12  95  hook 
purchase  Contact  Intcrsiate 
Directory  Publishing  Company.  420 
Jericho  Tpke..  Suilc  .MX).  Jericho,  NY 
11753.(516)  822-5966,  l -8tX)-347- 
0473,  Fax  (516)  822-5962. 

Fair  Warning:  More  than  60  Indiima 
Slate  Police  cniiscrs  and  other 
emergency  vehicles  in  the  Indianapo- 
lis urea  are  being  outlined  with  the 
Safely  Alert  Trulfic  Warning  System 
(SA-  UXX)).  developed  by  Cobra 
Electronics  of  Chicago.  The  ECC- 
upproved  system,  which  plugs  into  a 
vehicle’s  cigarette  lighter  and  costs 
from  $59.95  to  $69  95.  triggers  radar 
detectors  up  to  a mile  away,  warning 
drivers  of  a nearby  emergency 
vehicle  Once  at  its  dcsiination.  the 
Safely  Alert’s  irunsmiMcr  emits  a 
different  signal,  warning  drivers  that 
a road  hazard  exists  Contact  Cobra 
Klecifonics,  65tM)  W Cortland  St.. 
Chicago.  II.  60707.  (773)  889-8870. 
Fax:  (773)  794  19.30. 


“F.  Y.  I.  ” appears  irregularly  in 
Law  Enforcentenl  News. 
Send  items  to  Editor.  LEN, 
899  10th  Ave.,  New  York. 
NY  10019.  Fax:  (212}  237- 
8486. 


CRIMIHAL  JUSTICE 
CLOSE-UP 


Insightful  30-minute  videos  that  take  an 
inside  look  at  the  issues  and  events 
that  shape  our  criminal  justice  system 

Produced  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Ju.Hlice,  an  international  leader 
in  criminal  justice  education,  research  and  training.  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up" 
examines  major  issues  in  criminal  justice  featuring  a wide  array  of  intcmalionally 
recognized  experts  and  newsmakers. 

New  shows  include:  A Debate  on  Gun  Control  and  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Drug 
Epidemic. 

Other  topics  available; 

Domestic  Violence  • Child  Abuse  • Emerging  Trends  in  Terrorism  ■ Police 
Corruption  and  Integrity  ■ A Conversation  with  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  • Organized  Crime  • DNA  Testing  • Youth 
Violence  • The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  • An  Examination  of  the 
Trial  Process  • School  Safety 

Underwritten  by  the  John  A.  Reisenbach  Foundation  and  originally  broadcast  on  public 
television,  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  is  now  available  on  videocassette,  useful  for 
classroom  settings,  seminars,  and  special  topic  conferences  ($11.95  per  30-minute 
cassette).  For  more  information,  please  contact:  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  • John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  ■ The  City  University  of  New  York  899  Tenth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  10019  ■ Phone:  (212)  237-863a  FAX:  (212)237-8610 
E-mail:  JATJJ(gCUNYVM.CUNY.EDU 
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Evaluation  as  a destroyer  of  opportunity 


Continued  from  Fage  8 
Drug  Administration  type  of  model 
applied  to  the  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness,  the  treatment  group  re- 
ceives the  services  of  the  program  lo 
be  evaluated,  while  another  group, 
matched  as  closely  as  possible,  does 
not  The  young  men  and  women  ran- 
domly assigned  to  the  control  group 
will  be  told  they  are  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  To  l(x;k  these 
young  people  out  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing, “We're  sorry,  but  we  care  about  the 
clTcctivcness  of  the  program  rather  than 
about  you  as  an  individual.”  Is  Dr, 
Shennan  willing  to  stand  at  the  dcx)r  to 


deliver  this  message?  In  the  more  likely 
scenario,  this  demoralizing  task  will  be 
delegated  to  youth  workers  in  the  pro- 
gram who  care  about  young  people. 

In  1958,  Harrison  Salisbury  confi- 
dently asserted  in  his  book  “TTtc  Shook- 
Up  Generation”  that  the  knowledge  to 
bring  an  end  to  delinquency  was  avail- 
able because  he  was  able  lo  describe 
examples  of  how  this  knowledge  had 
been  applied  with  successful  results. 
Focusing  specifically  on  gangs,  he 
wrote: 

“We  have  gangs  not  because  we  do 
not  know  how  to  prevent  them,  but  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  interest 


Although  there  are  people  who  know  how  to  keep  youths  out  of  gangs 
and  how  to  prevent  a great  deal  of  delinquent  behavior,  as  a nation 
we  still  lack  the  will. 


Federal  Law  Enlorcement 

37  page  employment  guide  listing  33  agent/officer  careers. 

State  Law  Enforcement 

51-page  guide  lista  all  50  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries, 
etc. 

$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA  31621. 


or  energy  to  do  the  things  we  already 
know  will  bring  an  end  to  delinquency. 
We  do  not  lack  the  knowledge.  We  lack 
the  will." 

Simply  Slated,  the  knowledge  to 
which  Salisbury  referred  was  a recog- 
nition that  young  people  require  care. 
His  enumeration  of  examples  where 
children  were  not  cared  for  in  families, 
schools  and  communities  convinced 
him  that  people  in  this  nation  lacked 
the  will,  I suggest  that  not  much  has 
changed  in  the  nearly  40  years  since 
Salisbury  wrote  his  book.  Although 
there  arc  people  who  know  how  to  keep 
youths  out  of  gangs,  how  to  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  delinquent  behavior,  and 
how  to  interest  them  in  learning,  as  a 
nation  we  still  lack  the  will. 

When  we  lock  out  a young  man  or 
a young  woman,  we  prove  once  again 
that  no  one  cares  about  him  or  her.  In- 
stead of  designing  evaluations  that  deny 
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Headlines  are  not  enough... 

To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two  times 
a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
ore  shaping  low  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and  bill  me 
just  $22.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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services  lo  young  people  who  are  mak- 
ing decisions  about  how  they  want  to 
conduct  their  lives,  we  should  read  what 
people  who  do  care  say  about  working 
with  young  people.  If  we  don’t  find 
enough  already  written,  we  should  ask. 

Instead  of  designing  experimenis. 
talk  with  the  police  officers  who  oper- 
ate athletic  programs.  We  might  dis- 
cover that  a midnight  basketball  game 
or  a boxing  program  may  not  only  keep 
young  men  off  the  street  during  the  time 
of  the  game  or  the  match,  but  may  also 
enable  police  officers  to  develop  rela- 
tionships with  the  young  people  in  a 
neighborhood  — a relationship  that  can 
make  confronting  the  young  man  on  the 
street  safer  for  both  the  officer  and  the 
youngster. 

Ask  my  friend,  a teacher.  During  the 
school  year  she  spends  evenings  and 
weekends  working  with  her  students 
and  ex-students.  This  summer  she  ha.s 
been  meeting  on  a regular  basis  with  a 
book  club  that  she  and  a group  of  stu- 
dents formed.  I know  she  is  successful 
when  I see  her  students  eager  to  dis- 
cuss the  wording  of  a question.  She 
knows  she  is  effective  when  she  sees  a 
student  who  wouldn't  read  when  he 
walked  into  her  classroom  pick  up  a 
book  and  get  involved.  Her  students 
know  she  has  made  a difference  in  their 
lives  because  she  cares  enough  to  help 
them  leam. 


Ask  young  people.  They  will  tell 
you  what  their  lives  were  like  and  what 
is  helping  them  change. 

I am  not  simply  advocating  using 
one  research  paradigm  rather  than  an- 
other. As  a Ph.D,  candidate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  I have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  different  meth- 
odologies. I am,  however,  writing  as  an 
advocate  for  young  people  who  will  be 
told  “Sony.”  and  for  those  who  have 
already  been  denied  access  to  programs 
when  they  chose  to  seek  resources  that 
could  have  helped  them  change  their 
lives. 

Research  methods  already  exist  (and 
more  might  be  developed)  that  can  as- 
sess the  effectiveness  of  programs  with- 
out turning  young  people  away  and 
fuming  them  off.  Honor  would  be  an 
appropriate  reaction  to  experimental 
research  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  parental  instruction  about  jump- 
ing off  cliffs.  We  should  also  object  to 
research  that  pushes  young  people  to- 
ward a metaphorical  cliff  where  the 
bottom  is  the  streets.  Guns,  dmgs  and 
jail  provide  a landing  as  hard  in  many 
cases  as  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  a 
canyon.  Engaging  in  and  supporting  the 
research  proposed  in  “Do  you  get  what 
you  pay  for?"  is  to  engage  and  support 
the  morally  reprehensible  act  of  push- 
ing young  people  closer  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff, 


Dover  patrols 
are  an  education 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Participants,  who  must  be  18  years 
old  and  have  no  criminal  record,  receive 
training  from  police  in  civilian  patrol 
procedures,  said  police  Capt.  Gary 
DeColfmacker.  a 20-year  Dover  P.D. 
veteran  who  is  commander  of  its  Field 
Operations  Division. 

The  expanded  patrols  are  part  of  a 
city  effort  lo  develop  the  riverfront  area, 
which  has  fallen  into  disrepair  and  dis- 
use of  late.  DeColfmacker  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  In  recent  years,  a 
20-year-old  park  and  recreation  area 
"became  a hang-out  — overgrown, 
known  as  a refuge  for  dope  smokers." 

With  the  patrols,  along  with  police 
efforts  to  discourage  teen-age  loitering 
there  and  in  other  pans  of  downtown 
Dover,  “we’ve  tried  to  change  that  per- 
ception.” he  said. 

Pairs  of  students  patrol  downtown 
most  nights  for  about  four  or  five  hours, 
the  Captain  noted.  Equipped  with  cell 
phones  donated  by  a local  business,  the 
students  “are  limited  strictly  to  observ- 
ing and  reporting”  problems  to  police, 
he  said. 

The  students  are  easy  for  residents 
lo  spot  because  of  the  polo  shirts  they 
wear  that  identify  them  as  members  of 
the  Riverwalk  Crimewatch.  which  is 
coordinated  with  the  help  of  the 
department’s  bicycle  squad,  DeColf- 
macker added.  “’They’re  realty  nice 
kids.  They  stop  and  talk  to  people 
downtown  and  explain  what  they’re  do- 


ing. The  feedback  (from  citizens)  has 
been  really  tremendous.” 

"Ii  improves  the  perception  of  safety 
in  downtown.”  added  DeColfmacker. 
a New  York  City  native  has  lived  in 
Dover  for  two  decades.  "When  I first 
came  here,  the  drinking  age  was  18.  it 
was  a mill  town,  and  there  were  brawls. 
A reasonable  adult  wouldn't  walk 
downtown  after  dark  then.  It’s  changed 
significantly  over  the  years,  and  that’s 
a good  thing,  but  we  don’t  want  to  go 
back  there." 

The  patrols  are  helping  to  prevent 
any  backslide,  said  the  Captain,  includ- 
ing reporting  a few  incidents  that  could 
have  worsened  if  left  unchecked.  “One 
of  them  reported  a domestic  disturtrance 
that  was  about  to  turn  into  a brawl,  and 
they've  reported  several  incidents  of 
kids  committing  vandalism.  They’ve 
been  successful  at  reporting  the  kind  of 
things  we  were  hoping  to  target.” 

They’re  also  helping  the  department 
stretch  resources,  noted  DeColfmacker. 
who  said  the  agency  has  lost  officer 
positions  to  budget  cuts  in  recent  years. 

The  effort  to  reclaim  Riverwalk  is 
also  getting  the  attention  of  local  judges, 
who  have  been  ordering  lawbreakers  to 
serve  time  on  clean-up  details  in  lieu 
of  jail  or  fines.  The  effort  also  has  re- 
ceived a $1,000  grant  from  broadcast- 
ing mogul  Ted  Turner’s  Captain  Planet 
foundation,  which  is  being  used  to  paint 
over  graffiti  aitd  other  clean-up  projects. 
DeColfmacker  said. 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

3-5.  Street  Survival  *97.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Indianapolis.  5169. 

3- 5.  Vehicle  Theft  & Carjacking  Investi- 
gations. Presented  by  the  Public  Safety  In- 
stitute Orlando.  Fla.  5295. 

4.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behavior. 
Presented  by  R E B Training  InlemationaJ 
Inc.  East  Windsor.  Conn.  5175, 

4- 5.  Supervising  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111.  5275. 

4-5.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Wicklander-Zulawski 
& Associates.  Atlanta.  5349. 

4-5.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behavior. 
Presented  by  R.E.B  Training  International 
Inc.  East  Windsor.  Conn.  5375 

4-5.  Criminal  Justice  Grant  Writing.  Pre- 
sented by  Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  Springfield,  R).  $275. 

5.  Report  Writing  Training.  Presented  by 
Davis  & Associates.  Las  Vegas.  $89. 

6.  Successful  Promotion:  Develop  your 
Winning  Profile  & Interview  Skills.  Pre- 
sented by  Davis  & Associates.  Las  Vegas. 
$125. 

8-9.  Homicide  investigator’s  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Houston- 
Downtown.  Criminal  Justice  Center.  Hous- 
ton. 575. 

8-9.  Veteran  Officer  Tactical  Review 
Course.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Maple  Grove, 
Minn.  $285/5385. 

8-10.  Kiddie  Pom  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Orlando,  Ra. 
$325. 

8-10.  Deadly  Physical  Force  — Police-In- 
volved Shootings.  Presented  by  the  North- 


Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intelli- 
gence Analysis  Training.  PO.  Box  8. 
Montclair.  CA  91763.  (909)  989-4366. 

American  Society  of  Criminology,  Attn.: 
Sarah  Hall,  1314  Kinncar  Rd..  Suite  214, 
Columbus.  OH  432 12.  (614)292-9207.  Fax: 
(614)  292-6767.  E-mail. 

7655 1 .201  @compuserve.com. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  II.  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax  (708)  498-6869  E-mail: 
Seminar@CaJibrcPress  com. 

COPNET.ORG.  c/o  WaveRiders  LLC. 
3000  S.  Peona  St..  Suite  lA.  Aurora.  CO 
80014.  1-888-278-9283.  Fax:  (509)  443- 
9069.  Internet:  h(tp://www.copnei.org. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane, 
Billerica.  MA  01862.  (617)667-5591. 

Criminal  Justice  Iirstitule,  College  of  Lake 
County,  19351  W Washington  St.. 
Grayslake,  IL  60030- 1 1 98.  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext,  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384, 

CSTAC  Inc,  PO  Box  2172,  Woodbridge. 
VA  22 193.  (703)  878-7940.  Fax  (703)670- 
5368.  Internet'  www.csiac.com. 

Davis  & Associates,  PO  Box  6725.  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Drug  Policy  Foundation,  Attn.  Whitney  A. 
Taylor,  4455  Cotmeciicut  Ave..  NW.  Suite 
B-500.  Washington.  DC  20008  ( 202)  537- 
5005.  Fax:  (202)  537-3007.  E-mail 
taylor@dpf.org. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645.  Berryville,  VA 
22611  (S40)  955-1128 

FltForce,  1607  N.  Maricel  St..  PO.  Box 
5076.  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076  Fax  (217)351-2674 


western  University  Traffic  institute 
Evanston.  111.  $450 

8-10.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Intenuuonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Washington 
Township.  NJ.  5360/5460 

8-11.  Three-Gun  Tactical  Weapons 
Course.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Lenexa.  Kan 
5400/5500. 

8-12.  Police  Instructor  IVaining.  Presented 
by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc.  Toledo.  Ohio 

8-12.  Forensic  Art;  Comprehensive  Com- 
posite Drawing.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  III.  $550. 

8-12.  Forensic  Art:  Facial  Reconstruction 
on  the  Skull  for  Identificalion.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston.  111.  $550 

8-12.  Crime  Analysis  Applications  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center 
for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 
Columbia.  Md  5450. 

8*12.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Al- 
pha Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intelligence 
Analysis  Training.  Greensboro.  N.C.  5450 

8-12.  Crime  Analysis  Applications  lyaiD- 
ing.  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center 
for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 
Memphis.  Tenn  5450. 

8-12.  Executive  8t  Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Worcester.  Mass.  5475/ 
$575. 

8-12.  Basic  Counter-Sniper.  Presented  by 
Storm  Mountain  Training  Center.  Elk  Car- 
den. W,  W.  $495 

8-13.  Officer  Survival  loslruclor’s 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Meiro-Dadc  Po- 
lice Department.  Miairu.  Ra.  $595. 


Florida  Crime  Prevention  Association,  c/ 
0 Nuss  & Associates  Inc..  (407)  365-0985. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788  E-mail:  dhutch@snct  net. 
Internet'  hltp://www.  patnoiweb.com/hlet 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Runda.  4567  St, 
Johns BluflTRd  So.,Jacksonvi)te,FL 32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  PO.  Box  90976.  Washington.  DC 
20090-0976,  1-800-THE  lACP  Fax.  (703) 
836-4543 

Investigation  Iriiininglnstitute.PO  Box 
669. Shelburne.  VT05482  (802)985-9123. 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates, PO  Box  5260.  Augusta.  ME  04332. 
(207)  582-3269 

Metro-Dade  Polke  Department,  Traimng 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58th  St..  Building  100, 
Miami.  FL  33178-1619.  (305)  715-5022. 

National  Association  for  Crviliao  Over- 
sight of  Law  Enforcement,PO  Box  iltO. 
Lanham.MD  20703.  (301)731-5808  Fax: 
(301)794-0264 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 
K St,  N.W..  Washington.  DC  20006-3817. 
(202)  466-6272.  exl.  141.  Fax:  (202)  296- 
1356. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training  Coun- 
cU.  P.O  Box  1003.  Twin  Lakes.  Wl  S3I8I- 
1003.  (414)  279-5735.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 
E-mail;  NCJTC@aol.com. 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  Crime  Map- 
ping Research  Center.  Attn  Nancy  G. 
LaVigne,  Ph.D  . 633  Indiana  Ave  . NW. 
Room  303.  Washington.  DC  20S3I.  (202) 


8- 19.  Accident  Insrstigation  1.  Presented 
by  the  Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston.  Ill  5600 

9- 11.  SWAT  Supervisors  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  T)Ktical  Officers 
Associatton.  El  Paso,  Texas.  $227 

10- 12.  Advanced  Ihclical  Management 
for  Commanders  & Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Iniemalional  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Tfoy.  Ohio,  $380/$480, 

10- 13.  Advanced  Leadership  Training  in 
Violence  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Development  Center  Inc  Tampa,  Ra 
5100 

11- 12.  IVacing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  IVaining  Insiiiulc  Den- 
ver. $395. 

11-12.  Interview  & Inlerrogaliun  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Wicklander-Zulawski 
& Associates.  Charlotte,  N.C  $349, 

11- 12.  Police  Grant  Writing:  Alternative 
Budget  Sources.  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safely  Institute.  Orlando.  Ra  $250. 

12- 15.  Advanced  Yacht  & Maritime  Se- 
curity. Presented  by  the  Executive  Protec- 
tion Institute.  Annapolis,  Md. 

15-17,  Compuleri2ed  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  I — Introduction  to 
EDC  RASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
Univenity  Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III 
$400. 

15-17.  interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Detroit.  $340/ 
5440. 

15-17.  Organizing  & Managing  Small 
Agency  & Area  SWAT  Thams.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Aurora.  Colo.  5380/5480. 

15-17.  Computer  Intrusion  InvcstigBtion.v 
Presented  by  CSTAC  Inc  Washington.  $945 


616-4531.  Fax:  (202)  307-6394, 

National  Tactical  Offtceri  Association, 
P.O.  BoxS29.Doylesiown.PAI890I  (800) 
279-9127  Fax:(215)230-7552 

Northwevlem  Univenity  Trafftc  Institute. 
555  Clark  St..  P.O  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011 

Public  Safety  Inslilute,  Univenity  of  North 
Ronda-IPTM.  Pt>  Box  607130.  Orlando. 
FL32860-7I30, (407)647:6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828. 

Public  Safely  Training  inc,PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520. 

R.E.B.  Training  iDleraational  Inc..  PO 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393,  Fax  (603)446-9394. 

RISS  National  Gang  ConfereiKe,  Attn 
Ms.  Trelles  D’Alemertc,  (904  ) 385-0600, 
exl.  227  E-mail;  idalembe  @iir.com. 

SEARCU.731IGrcenhaven  Dr.  Suite  143. 
Sacramento.  CA  95831.  (916)  392-2550. 

Southwestern  L«w  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)  883-2376.  Fax:  (214)  883-2458. 

Storm  MouoUio  Training  Center,  Rte  1. 
Box  360.  Elk  Garden.  WV  26717  ( 304)446- 
5526.  Internet;  www.siofmmouniain.com 

University  of  Houston-Downtown,  Crum- 
naJ  Justice  Center,  I Mam  St..  Room  606-S, 
Houston.  TX  77002  (713)  221-8690.  Fax. 
(713)221-8546. 

Wkklander-Zubwski  & Associates  Inc., 
4932  Mam  St.,  Downen  Grove.  IL  60515- 
3611.(800)222-7789  Fax.  (630)852-7081. 
E-mail.  Regtsler@W-Z.com. 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071  1-800-545-3736 


15-17.  SpecialUcsl  SWAT  Skills  & Tech- 
nique*. Presented  by  the  Public  Safety  In- 
stitute Orlando.  Ra  $.325 

15-19.  Forensic  Art:  Advanced  TNvo-DI- 
niensioital  Idcnilficaliun  Technique*.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Nonhwestem  University 
fic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill  5575 

15-19.  Crime  AnaKsiv  Applkaliunv  Thiln- 
tng.  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center 
for  Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training. 
Manchester,  N H 5450 

15-19.  Law  Enforcement  Ethic*:  IVuin  the 
IVainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 
5395/5495. 

15-19.  Advanced  Counter-Sniper.  Pre- 
vented  by  Stonn  Mounium  Traimng  Center 
Elk  Garden.  W W $495 

15-26.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  University 
Triiffic  Institute  Evanston.  111.  5800. 

17-19.  Internal  Affairs:  1-egal  & Opera- 
tional Issue*.  Presented  by  the  Iniemalionul 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Westpon. 
Conn.  $360/5460. 

17-19.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution:  Field 
Foret  Thetks.  Presented  by  the  Intenuiiional 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Calgary. 
Albena.  $380/5480 


Continued  from  Page  8 
or  drug  problem  m the  neighborhexx) 
(hat  is  affecting  siudcnis’  travel  to  and 
from  school:  parcnt-lcachcr  groups  or 
neighborhood  asvocialjons  to  help  with 
problems  that  arc  broad-scale  and  in 
need  of  considerable  time  and  energy 
to  be  corrected,  and  anyone  else  who 
may  be  of  value  in  helping  the  depart- 
ment and  the  district  to  achieve  Ihetr 
goal:  educating  today's  children. 

Those  who  would  view  today's 
school  district  police  as  "kiddy  cops” 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  old, 
jovial,  red-checked,  fat  school  cop  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  Gamcwell  box.  It 
is  common  to  find  that  a school  dtviricl 
officer  has  more  authority  and  respoR’ 
sibilily  than  do  many  city  police  ser- 
geants and  lieutenants  Furthermore,  a 
typical  day’s  activity  may  well  exceed 
the  workload  and  type  of  activity  of  a 
city  patrol  officer.  Would  the  follow- 
ing look  familiar  as  a routine  log  of  the 
day’s  activity  for  a city  patrol  officer'' 

1 Traffic  slop; 

^ Meet  with  assistant  supcnniendcnt 
regarding  alleged  assault  staff  against 
student: 

1 Family  fight  (parent  custody  dis- 
pute): 


17-19.  Sniprr  Emplu)rarnt  Officer.  Pre- 
sented by  Siomi  Mountain  Training  Center 
Elk  Garden.  W Va  $385 

17- 19.  A Dileniniu:  The  Marginal  Police 
Employee.  Prevented  by  the  Public  .Safely 
liulilulc  Otiondo.  Ra  5295 

18- 19.  Compuleriicd  TrufTlc  .tccldcnt 
Reconvlructlun  2 — Intrviductiun  to 
EDf'/*D.  Presented  by  the  Northwevlem 
Ui..vcrviiy  Traffic  Invtiiutc.  Evanston,  III. 
5300 

20- 23.  Managing  the  Field  lYuining  Pn>- 
ce«.  Presented  hy  the  Nonhwestem  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Inslilute  Evanston.  Ill  5500 

21- 26.  NTDA  'niclicul  Course  & Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  National  Tuciicul 
Offic'crs  Association  TUcson.  An/  5450 

22- 23.  Criminal  Justice  Grant  Writing. 
Presented  by  Justice  Planning  St  Manage- 
mem  Asuxiates  Dallas  5275 

22-24.  Advanced  Internal  Affairs:  Pmuc- 
live  Steps  for  Corruption  PrtvcntionI're- 
vented  hy  the  Iniemalional  Avvociaiiun  of 
Chief*  of  Police.  Westpon.  Conn  $380/ 
5480. 

22-24.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution:  Com- 
mand Slrulcgies  & IVchniqurs.  Presented 
by  the  Intemationul  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Colgory,  Albena  $180/5480 


ICar  burglary; 

1 Traffic  slop; 

1 Contract  udminisiraiion  (review 
contract  question  with  alarm  service); 

t Disorderly  conduct  (two  ura*sis); 

i Found  property  (manjuunu) 

Y Sch(K)l  staff  meeting  (with  prin- 
cipal and  K 9 staff  to  discuss  schedule); 

1 Gang  fight  brewing  on  alhlclic 
field  after  schtxil. 

1 Traffic  engineering  (plan  move- 
ment of  bus  /ones); 

H Neighborhood  meeting  (parents 
concerned  about  child's  polcnliul  enmi- 
nal  activity): 

H School  staff  meeting  (schedule 
work  fur  off-duty  bull  games); 

\ PfA  meeting  (meet  with  president 
to  discuss  traffic  safely  before  and  af- 
ter schtxil,  and  to  seek  PTA  assistance 
with  newsletter). 

This  may  or  may  not  reflect  what 
other  officers  accomplish  in  their  work 
day.  or  how  they  accomplish  it.  but  for 
the  Lubb(H;k  I S. I)  . this  is  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  a typical  officer's  activity 
Indeed,  they  arc  nut  "kiddy  cops,"  hut 
arc  well  trained  and  competent  officers 
with  a wide  range  of  discretion,  on 
whom  our  community  relics  each  and 
every  day 


Answer  to  (he  logic  problem: 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizjations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Education-oriented 
policing:  These  are 
no  “kiddy  cops” 


September  15, 1997 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  NRA  is  a decent  organization.  I just  have  questions  about  the  rationale  of  the  leadership 
and  the  apparent  total  lack  of  tolerance  of  anyone  who  may  differ.” 

— Prince  George’s  County.  Md..  Sheriff  James  Aluisi.  a former  " poster  boy”  for  the  National  Rifle  Association 
who  may  be  expelled  from  the  group  for  supporting  a gun-control  bill  in  Maryland.  (Story,  Page  4.) 


